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It is offen said, with a good show of reason, that if 
a man will say a thing to himself often enough, he 
will, in time, come to believe it—especially if it be a 
thing that he would like to believe. Many an evil- 
doer comes to grief because he is the victim of this 
kind of self-wrought delusion. Call it so, and have 
pity for the deluded victim. But forget not that the 
first steps toward evil need not be deeds of hand, or 
harsh words, but mere vain boasting, or the veriest 
off-hand empty talk. 





Manual labor is of real importance in the world ; 
but manual labor is the lowest form of labor, and it 
requires least ability of all. As soon as a man is 
able to use his mind in overseeing labor, instead of 
using his hands/for its performing, he is worth more 
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It is the same in every branch of industry or enter- | another time he finds Hawthorne saying that “lan- 
prise. The less a man has to do with his hands, the | guage, after all, is but little better than the croak 
more he can do with his ‘head, if it be used aright. | and cackle of fowls and other utterances of brute 


And it is much the same in Christian activity. 
Moody has said that “it’s better to set ten men at 
work than to do: the work of ten men.” Not what 
we actually do ourselves, but what we secure.the 
doing of in a good cause, is the measure of our prac- 
tical utility. 

Good and evil are eternally distinct. The one can 
never be the other. Old paganism set itself to con- 
secrate all there is in life-—the good and the bad, the | 
darkness and the. light. It had a god for every- 
thing, even for lechery, drunkenness, and theft. The 
gospel message is that “God is light, and in him 
is no darkness at all.” Christianity refuses to take 
life in the lump as divine. It draws a firm line | 
across it to discriminate. the evil from the good. It | 
looks forward to a judgment in which the difference | 
between the two shall be brought into the light of an | 
eternal day. It runs this line of moral distinction 
through every man, to sunder the noble from the 
base in his thoughts, words, and deeds, and warns us | 
to cut off a hand or a foot, or pluck out an eye, 
rather than be ruled by the death which lies implicit | 
in our baser self. To escape from that death, to 
enter into life, is a good so great that it would coun- 
tervail even such a loss, 





Giving is essential to getting. There is no such 
thing as making a profit without venturing an invest- 
ment, A man who would have a crop in the 
autumn must risk his seed corn in the spring. Even 
to write and ask a favor of ‘a man, involves the pre- 
liminary outlay of paper and postage-stamp. A man 
who has a good thing to dispose of must be at the 
expense of advertising it ; and it may be that he will 
find it wise to give away free samples, within bounds. 
And this principle applies in every department of 
life. Yet there are those who expect to win friends 
without being friends; or to get a good reputation 
without paying its cost ; or to gain remuneration for 
literary work before they have shown their ability 
regardless-of return; or to secure in some way a 





harvest without sowing for it freely. He who would 
get must first give. He who hesitates to give, need 
not hope to get. “There is that scattereth and in- 
creaseth yet more; and there is that withholdeth 
more than is meet, but it tendeth only to want.” 


Most men are both broader and narrower than they 
suppose themselves to be. In the abstract they credit 
themselves as always charitable and generous in 
their judgments of others, But in particular cases 
they forget to apply their rule, and are influenced in 
their judgments by prejudices and single-sided views. 





They are, ig practice, narrower than they claim to be. | 
Again, not many persons would suppose themselves so | 
broad as to accept views which seem to be opposite | 


to each other. Yet, if they would stop to consider, | 


Mr. | nature,—sometimes not so adequate ;” and in a flash 


he says, “ How true that is!” Or, again, he hears 


Mark Hopkins declare that “ language is the picture 


and counterpart of thought;” and he believes it. 
Once more, he reads in Voltaire that men “employ 
speech only to conceal their thoughts,” and he dis- 
cerns the fact in that. He is practically broader 
than he gave himself credit for being—so far as 


| dealing in generalities is concerned. But the real 


test of breadth is in the specific case, the willingness 
to suspend judgment until a subject has been fairly 
viewed from all sides. One needs to inelude much * 
in his examining, he needs to exclude much ig his 
concluding. He must maintain a right balance be- 
tween breadth and narrowness, for truth is in both, 





PRACTICAL MYSTICS. 
Like the confluence of two great streams, merging 


| their volume and their velocity in one, God unites 


two opposite characteristics in equal proportions to 
make the man of greatest spiritual might. The 


[ardent mystic contemplates God enraptured and 


adoring, forgetful of the world in which he lives. The 
practical man sees the real and urgent condition of 
things around him, and tries, uninspired by the 
vision, to work out some .actual scheme of relief. 
Each of these is shorn of power for lack of the other’s 
element of strength. It is when the man, illuminated 
by the holiest visions and the truest adoration of God, 
unites the high, mysterious visitations of his soul to 
the deed of love, to real self-sacrifice, to a rescuing 
philanthropy for others, that we have the man of 
power, the man who creates a movement on the part 
of others toward God. 

Deep. calls unto deep in the soul of man. The 
deep of God’s being calls unto the deeps of man’s 
moral nature. It is not strange that a spiritual being 
like man should be moved by mysterious inward 
voices, or be deeply agitated by the striking of beams 
of light from the Almighty on his sensitive soul, 
or that, when infinite suggestions are breathed out 
to himghe should bend unconsciously to listen, to 
receive, to adore. Here speaks the Father of his 
spirit. Here, in all the universe, he is at home. 
Here he is surrounded by the air of eternity, which 
he was born to breathe. He who has his conscious 
being in God is not astray. He is in his rightful 
place. It is enough! He was made for God, and he 
has foufid God. He has fulfilled his being’s destiny. 
He has reached it sooner than most men, that is all. 
Surely he that finds his highest felicity in God has 
attained the last and supreme delight assured to the 
beloved of God. “They shall see his face.” The 
child has said “ Father,” and his bliss is complete. 
All men fall under the power of the mystic, for he 
is under the power of God. 

But John’s question, “He that loveth not his 
brother, whom he hath seen, how can he love God, 


in the world.. Even a contractor for the repairing of | they would see that often they broadly assent to 'whom he hath not seen?” and this command that 


the city streets, or for the building of a railroad, will 
pay @ man more for standing around to see that the 


| seeming contradictions. 


At one time a man reads | 
Emerson’s statement that “ language is always wise ; ” | 


we have from him, “ That he who loveth God love 
his ‘brother also,” seem to be spoken at just this 


manual laborers do their work effectively, than he | and on pondering the thought he assents to its pro-| point. The day when contemplation of God selfishly, 


pays to any man who merely works with his hands. | fundity and admires the acumen of its author. 


At) 


to the exclusion of any thought or effort for our 
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fellow-men, was a possible good, has passed away. 
It may be that amid the upheavals and tamults of 
the medieval centuries men were justified in follow- 
ing that partial light which led them to feel that they 
most honored God by deep seclusion from their human 
surroundings, by silence and isolation, and by the 
utter ignoring of all the claims of a world about 
them, where the most urgent reforms were needed, 
where most poignant and needless sufferings were en- 
dured, where the hungry were unfed, and where the 
mass, the rabble, was not considered capable of re- 
ligion. But theday for that has long passed. The ob- 
scuring veil, which during the past centuries dimmed 
the true proportions of God’s revelation in the Bible, 
has been drawn aside, and we are coming to under- 
stand that there is not a thought about God which 
may not be turned into an act for man, and which is 
not bound to be so turned because it may be. 

True visions of God must be turned into the good 
of men. There is ‘ho shrine so sacred or so secret in 
the heart of God, not one which the mystic penetrates 
with most awful reverence and most adoring bliss, on 
which he does not find engraven the name of man. 
Our most spiritual conceptions of God link him most 
closely to our poor race. There is no way of taking 
ourselves into God’s presence and leaving our fellow- 
men outside. We are not in the presence of God if 
we do so. We may not go in alone, as did the high- 
priest into the holy of holies. We may not say, “I 
have no duty to my fellow-men, if only I worship God 
for myself.” The soul may indeed worship God, and 
love and praise him ; but the more it worships, loves, 
and praises, the more it sees, and must. see, how, as 
effect follows cause, he must do something to bring 
others into this same‘attitude of love and praise. It 
is not our mental conceptions of God that recommend 
us to his favor, it is obeying his command, “Feed 
my sheep, ... feed my lambs.” What a lesson has 
it been to the church to see men and women plunging 
into the degradation in our great cities, living with 
those who need the brother heart and hand to lift them 
up—most like, indeed, of any sight on earth to the 
down-coming of our Lord to live among the poor and 
wretched as their very brother as well as their Saviour. 

But we cannot imagine our Lord Jesus as holding so 
false a conception of his Father that he could not 
say to the lowest of men and women, “ My Father 
loves you!” Nor must we allow any such false idea 
of God to enter our minds, Surely our highest con- 
ception and yision of God is not so high and all- 
embracing, and so unutterably holy, as that which 
Jesus had of his Father. Yet, do we not sometimes 
confess to the feeling that God is too holy to be offered 
to men unless they are pretty good already, that we 
must be careful about offering him to wicked men too 
freely? Oh, how little we know of the holiness of 
God if we think so! The holier we see God to be, 
the more we know that he loves men. The holier 
we see him to be, the more ought we to love them,— 
not subjectively in sentiment only, but with q mighty 
outgoing love in deed and act. Maurice, speaking 
of certain leaders of thought, says they “hold our 
inward relation to Christ as a sort of high, refined 
notion, but it is not one they will take to beggars and 
reprobates, who want it as much as any, and will 
take it as readily.” 

What, then, we do want and must have are true 
and right views of God as shown in the Bible. They 
will be exalted ; they will sometimes be ecstatic, but 
they will always, if we follow the logic which they 
teach, lead us to direct work for God among our 
fellow-men just where we are—in the family, in the 
shop, in the school, in our immediate circle and be- 
yond it, among the lowly and the vicious, and them 
that have no helper. The true mystic should be the 
best missionary, and no man can be a missionary 
without being, in the true sense of the word, a mystic. 

The world needs the practical man, and it needs 
as well the man of vision ; but it needs the two com- 
bined in one. We need the man whose inward world is 








man. Butthesame man must have the vision and dothe 
work. For each man must work from his own inner 
conception of God and of divine things. He cannot 
work from another's. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


“ Looking out for Number One” is a popular practice 
in the Devil’s service, and it is by no means unknown 
among those who are called Christians. Yet it is con- 
trary to the teachings of the gospel, and it is inconsistent 
with true manliness. There have been pitiable illustra- 
tions of this shameful practice in our country generally 
within the past few months, and it is right and proper to 
call attention to them as pitiable and shameful. A recent 
reference to this matter in these columns has naturally 
aroused feejing; and among other comments evoked 
there comes the following from a New York subscriber: 

Exception should be taken to your views expressed in the 
editorial on ‘“‘ Lessons and Duties of the Hour.” Writing of 
men “ saving themselves,” you go on tosay: ‘‘ They have gath- 
ered all the coin or current paper they could lay their hands 
ou, and locked it away for their own safety. A tenth of all the 
‘deposits’ in the banks have disappeared, largely to be hoarded 
by such men until better times come. . . . They do not belong to 
any stage of life above the brute.” If all bank officers were 
men of angelic character, and perfectly trustworthy, there 
would be a justice in such remarks that could not be gainsaid. 
As one who bas had an experience in banking, I say that bank 
deposits are held. at the call of each depositor whose account 
shows a balance due him. Such depositor is entitled to his 
money in any kind of weather, at any time of day, in banking 
hours. The banker who cannot pay the depositor at any time 
is an unsafe custodian of any kind of security. The recent 
collapse of several hundred banks has shown that the great 
majority of men in charge of them were no more fitted for such 
responsibilities than a Hottentot is for extended Arctic explora- 
tion. In the piping times of peace and quiet, a boy of ten 
years, with the “training” that such men have had, could 
take the management of a bank with as much reason. But 
when the storm breaks, when the air is full of rumors, excite- 
ment rules the hour, then the trained head, the steady hand, 
the careful judgment, the righteous record, the complete con- 
trol, the true courage and wise discrimination, come to the 
front, and make the success that weathers the breakers. Sir, 
you wrong the “timid” depositor by your caustic utterances. 
He does not know the officers of the bank. He does not sée 
them at his church or Sunday-school. He has no means .of 
meeting them socially, or knowing their habits or ways of life. 
But one thing he does know,—that Ais money isin their hands; 
and he wants it, and he is going to get it while he can. You 
may say that this act “ increases the general peril of a whole- 
sule collapse;’’ but the “speculative bank president,” the 
“unreliable cashier,’ and the “‘ unstable directors,’’—they are 
they to whom the panic comes with fearful force. To them it 
is the judgment day; the “‘ alarmed depositor ’”’ is to them the 
“specter at the gate,’ whose footfall announces the day of 
reckoning, when “there is nothing covered that shall not be 
revealed, nothing hid that shall not be made known.”’ 

Even if what this New York correspondent, ‘‘ who has 
had experience in banking,” says concerning the charac- 
ter and capacity of bank officials generally were all true, 
even that would not justify the cowardice and the cruel 
indifference to the welfare of the community which were 
involved in the acts of bank depositors which were repre- 
hended in that editorial. It was the moral wrong shown 
in the exercise of a legal right, by looking out first for 
their own interests in time of panic, instead of being 
willing to suffer or to die, if need be, for the sake of 
others, that was there pointed out. The law of Christian 
love is binding on even a bank depositor, as on every 
man in every sphere. To look at this in another sphere, 
suppose that the builder of the lecture hall, or the 
managers of the lecture course, were unmistakably to 
blame for an outbreak of fire, or a collapse of some part 
of the building, which caused a panic,—this would not 
justify any man in rushing.to the door over the bodies 
of persons weaker or less fortunate than himself, in a 
selfish desire to save himself, regardless of others. These 
victims of his cowardice were not responsible for the 

panic. So in the big partnership we call society. Every 
really just and brave man will have regard to the effects 
of his action upon those who are members of the same 
community, and will die decently, or take ruin coura- 
geously, rather than be the means of destroying others in 
order to save himself. As to the chara@er of bank 
officials generally, this correspondent, “who has had 
experience in banking,” seems to assume that it is their 
speculative policy and general mismanagement that are 
the efficient causes of the prostration of business. In 
this, surely, he ddes them, as a class, great injustice. 
No such charges have been presented against any large 
number of even the banks which have closed their doors, 
although, in the case of national banks, their affairs were 





God. We must have the man whose outward care is 


They may not have been all-wise and foreseeing in their 
conduct at this crisis; in too many cases they were as 
foolish as their frightened depositors, in refusing exten- 
sions, and after just the same fashion. - But, as a whole, 
they are upright and trustworthy men. Moreover, the 
cowardly drawing of deposits for selfish hoarding else- 
where has deprived some of the best managed banks in 
the country of the power of helping others in this time 
of need. And, whether bank officials as a ¢lass are right 
or are wrong, bank depositors and other bank. creditors 
have a duty, at such a time as this, to consider the 
safety and interests of others as well as themselves in 
their action; and they have no moral right-to look out 
for themsélves first of all. That is Bible doctrine. 


all 





BETWEEN WORLDS. 
BY CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD. 


He holds them safe within his heaven, 
Friendships by death transported there. 
Why should the purest feeling given 
Die out upon its native air? 


Friend after friend, like flower on flower, 
He takes ; the heavenly Gardener knows 

When rounds the bright consummate hour 
For which each plant of being grows. 


This, lifted in its sturdy pride; 

That, sorely bent by storm and sun,— 
Are they not planted side by side, 

When souls that meet in him are one? 


Oh, paint me not a world wherein 
Memory shall play no blissful part ! 
Blot out Life’s curse of wd and sin, 
But leave the power of heart on heart. 


Too strange and ¢old the faith that spares 
No mertal tie to souls set free ; 

Love a diviner instinct shares, 
And feels them close who dwell with Thee. 


Brunswick, Me. 





A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO FIRST 
CORINTHIANS. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE B. STEVENS, D.D. 


Our First Corinthians is really Second Corinthians. 
In 1 Corinthians 5 : 9, Paul speaks of a previous letter 
which he had written, and implies that his readers had 
not, on one point, understood its import. This earlier 
Epistle has been lost. There are hints in our Epistle 
that the Corinthians had written a letter to the Apostle 
in return for his first message. Such a hint is found, for 
example, in 5:10, where it appears that they had under- 
stood his advice (given in the lost letter) ‘‘to have no 
company with fornicators” in an absolute sense. They 
seem to have answered, We should be obliged to go out 
of the world altogether in order to obey that require- 
ment, Paul replies, I did not mean that you were to 
have no associations whatever with heathen who are for- 
nicators, for, as you say, that would be impossible in 
Corinthian society ; I meant that you are to refuse fel- 
lowship to any professed Christian who is guilty of 
such sin, 

The latter part of our Epistle is taken up with the 
discussion of questions which the Corinthians had asked 
of the Apostle in their letter to him. From 7:1 onward 
he takes up these questions seriatim. The questions 
which they asked’ seem strange to us, but are natural 
enough when we remember the conditions of the time. 
These questions can be understood in the light of the 
state of society at Corinth, and the inherited religious 
ideas of the Christians there. 

The first question was whether the married or un- 
married state was best for a Christian (7:1). In answer, 
Paul expresses.a decided preference for the unmarried 
state. It clearly appears ia the course of his argument, 
however, that this preference is not based on the idea of 
the superior sanctity of celibacy, but upon considera- 
tions of expediency and of practical wisdom as he views 
the matter. He expects the speedy coming of Christ 
and the winding up of human history. This event will 
be introduced by great trials and calamities, which Paul 
sums up in the term “ present,” or impending, “ distress” 
(7: 26). He recommends that, in view of this event, 
people should not change their social relations (7 :.27, 28). 
He also thinks that those who are married must neces- 
sarily have family duties and cares which would limit 
their time and strength for Christian work (7 : 32-34), 
and he would have his converts “ free from cares” (v. $2), 
and wholly devoted to the Lord’s service for the little 
‘time that remains (v. 29). 








at once subjected to a close scrutiny by national officials. 





The next question was “ concerning things sacrificed 
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to idols” (8: 1)... This question arose thus; The Corin- 
thian converts had been brought up to believe in the 
heathen divinities. They had now learned about the 
' one true God, bat the “gods” of their former religion 
still seemed real to them. They were not, indeed, what 
they had formerly thought them to be,but they might 
still be malignant spirits, with power to injure and pol- 
lute mankind. A natural perplexity arose: Is the meat 
of animals which have been killed in*‘idolatrous sacri- 
fices defiled by its associations? Is it lawful for us as 
Christians to eat it? Those who were able clearly and 
fully to carry out their Christian ideas of God had no 
such scruples, but others had not the necessary “ know!- 
edge” to do this. Their consciences were “weak ;” 
that is, perplexed and undecided, The substance of 
Paul’s answer is that meat cannot really be defiled by 
contact with idol worship. No scruples in respect to the 
meat which has been in such contact need be enter- 
tained. But sonie persons cannot rise to this point of 
view. Their consciences would be offended by eating; 
They should then refrain, says the Apostie; by eating 
when their consciences gre not clear as to their right to 
do so, they would do themselves great moral injury. 
But the most perplexing question of all remains. 
How are the “strong” to act in view of the scruples of 





the “ weak’? Suppose, for example, that a number of 


643 





name as its watchword. There were four ot these fac- 
tions, which called themselves after Paul, Apollos, Peter, 
and Christ respectively. These diyisions seem not to 
have been due so much to doctrinal differences as to 
personal claims and preferences. We gather, inciden- 
tally, from the Epistle, the fullest information concern- 
ing the Apollos party. Apollos was an Alexandrian 
Jew, an “eloquent” (or, “ learned”) man (Acts 18 : 24), 
and “ mighty in the Scriptures; ” that is, familiar with 
the Old Testament, and ready in its use. Our Epistle 
suggests that his method of presenting the gospel was 
rhetorical and philosophical,—the very opposite of Paul’s 
plain, blunt style. It is easy to see how this method of 
Apollos would captivate many of the Corinthians. 

Others professed especial allegiance to Paul, the 
founder of the church, and said, “ We stand by Paul ; he 
is our man.” Still others held aloof from both these 
preferences, and took up the name of Peter, the chief of 
the primitive apostles. We can fancy them saying, 
“ Neither Paul nor Apollos belonged to the group whom 
the Lord chose to accompany him and to be witnesses of 
his resurrection. We go back to Peter himself, and name 
him as our authority.” 

But who, then, were those who said “‘ We are of Christ’? 
It would seem likely, at first thought, that these were 
persons who, displeased with the factious attachment to 


Christians are present at the table of a heathen man. | human teachers which was rife in the church, affirmed 


Let no one raise the question, urges the Apostle, whether | 


or not the meat of an animal that was killed in idol | party ” sounds plausible and commendable. 


sacrifice may be on the table. 
Christian who is present knows that such meat is before 
them, and in his conscientious perplexity calls the at- 
tention of his fellow-Christians to the fact, they shou!d 
refrain from eating of it for his sake. To partake of it 
under those conditions would encourage the “ weak 


as to his right to do so. The spirit of the gospel, in 





than according to mere knowledge. The “strong” 
Christiar. knows that there is no harm in his eating, but 
if by his example he encourages the “‘ weak brother” to 
act against his conscience, he is instrumental in doing 
him a great injury, “and thus, sinning against the breth- 
ren, and wounding their conscience when it is weak, ye 
sin, against Christ” (8: 12). . 

There are two other subjects which the Apostle takes 
up in such a way as to indicate that he is replying to the 
inguiries of his converts at Corinth. One is the subject 
of “spiritual gifts,” or miraculous endowments, auch as 
prophecy, speaking with tongues, and healing (12: 1 seg.). 
The speaking with tongues was a sort of ecstatic uster- 
ance in prayer, which was in danger of running into an 
irrational frenzy, especiaily with the excitable Corin- 
thians. Paul counsels restraint in its use, and commends 
as more serviceable to the church the cultivation of the 
gift of prophecy, or preaching,—the plain presentation 
of Christian truth for the edification of the whole assem- 
bly. Espetially does the Apostle urge that the value of 
all “ gifts’ depends upon love, as being the principle 
which must regulate all the expressions of the Christian 
life, and direct them to their true ends. In this way 
Paul is Jed to the writing of that noble “ Psalm of Love” 
(1 Corinthians 13), which holds a place in 1 Corinthians 
similar to that which Romans 8 holds in that Epistle. 
That splendid chapter was called out by the inquiries 
which the people had made as to the relative value and 
the proper use of their spiritual endowments. Paul not 
only answered them, but in doing so taught his readers 

‘in all times that love is the central truth of Christianity, 
the regulative principle of all worship and service. 


the collection which the Corinthians were to make for 
the impoverished mother church at Jerusalem (16: 1 seq.). 

In this brief sketch of the correspondence between 
Paul and the Corinthians which our Epistle brings to 
light we have already, in part, answered the question, 
What was the occasion of First Corinthians? It was, 
for one thing, this letter which he had received from the 
church, and to the answering of which about two-thirds 
of our Epistle is devoted. But the immediate occasion 
of the letter lay in the fact that the slaves of a certain 
Corinthian woman Chloe, had brought to Paul a verbal 
report concerning divisions in the church (1:11). It 
may be inferred that Paul regarded this party rivalry as 
more serious and important than the inquiries contained 
in the letter of the church ; for he takes up that subject 
first, and to it devotes substantially the first four chapters 
of the Epistle. 

The excitable and factious temper of the Corinthians 
had shown itaglf in the separation of the church into 
parties, each one of which had taken up seme great 









brother ” to do likewise while his conscience is not clear | 


Paul’s view, requires us to act according to love rather | 


The last point touched upon is the practical matter of | 


| their loyalty to Christ alone. The claim of the “ Christ 
But we see 


But if some scrupulous | from our Epistle that Paul disapproved of this party 


quite as much as of the others, and regarded them as no 
less narrow and factious in temper. Indeed, itis probable 
(in view of certain references in 2 Corinthians) that they 
were by far the most disturbing and dangerous element 
in the church. They seem to have been the extreme 
Judaizing opponents of Paul,—the ‘exceeding apostles,” 
as he ironically calls them (2 Cor. 11:5; 12:11); the 
“ false apostles” (2 Cor. 11:13), native Jews, who prided 
themselves on personal knowledge of Christ (2 Cor. 
10: 7; comp. 11 : 23), and who, coming to Corinth 
armed with letters of commendation, proceeded to de- 
preciate Paul and to undo his work. It is evident, from 
this example, that men may be the most unchristian, 
even while saying with the greatest earnestness “ We are 
Christ’s.” 

Paul exerted himself to the utmost to quell this spirit 
of division. He rebuked those who called themselves 
after his name no less severely than the others. Hesays 
he is thankful that he baptized only a few of them, lest his 
doing so should seem to givesome warrant for a partisan 
adherence to him (1 Cor. 1: 14,16). He tells them that 
when they take up the name of some Christian teacher 
as a party name, they thereby cut themselves off from 
the benefits which they might derive from other teach- 
ers, They are thus limiting their rights and privileges, 
whereas they should make all sources of encouragement 
and instruction their own, “ All things are yours,” he 
exclaims, “whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas,” and 
then the idea of the Christian’s possession seizes upon 
his mind, and his thought expands beyond the limits of 
the immediate subject: “All yours, I say; the world, 
life, death, things present, and things to come—all are 
yours, and ye are Christ’s; and Christ is God’s (3 : 21-23), 

Two other topics receive brief consideration before the 
Apostle takes up the questions which had been asked, 
and which we have already considered. The first topic 
is the case of a church-member who had been guilty of 
a grievous sin, and whose excommunication Paul de- 
mands (chap. 5). The second is the practice of Chris- 
tians in going to law before heathen tribunals. Paul 
urges them to settle their differences by arbitration amoag 
themselves (chap. 6). 

No Epistle of Paul exceeds 1 Corinthians in interest. 
Its mingling of the doctrinal and the practical, its variety 
in the subjects touched upon, its warmth and pathos, 
and the impassioned eloquence of many of its passages, 
make it a source of first importance for the study of 
Gentile-Christian church life, and of the perplexities, 
achievements, and character of the great Apostle. 

Yale University. 





MISS PRISCILLA’S PLAN. 


BY MARY ANDREWS. 


Miss Priscilla looked at the card her pastor had just 
handed her. “I haven’t the least idea what to do, and 
I am down for leader of the group, too. Mr. Mellville, 
what do you expect to have us do?” 

“Oh! just what the card says,” he replied. 

Miss Priscilla read the verses around the six names of 


and'so fulfil the law of Christ.” “ Ye also helping to- 
gether by prayer for us.” ‘“‘ We have fellowship one with 
another.” “We are members one of another.” “A new 
commandment I give unto you, That ye love one another; 
as I have loved you.” 

Miss Priscilla went home very ‘thoughtfully. What 
should she do? Yes,she could pray for them in private, 
and call on them, and help them in trouble,—but would 
that be enough? That would not be doing any more 
than before they were in her group, only praying for 
each. How nice it would be if each one could have a 
card to pin in her room, to be a constant reminder to 
pray for some one each day! After much careful thought 
and labor, Miss Priscilla devised the following card: 


‘* But ye, beloved, building up yourselves on your most holy 
faith, praying in the Holy Ghost.” 
“ And pray one for another.” 


Sunday. “More things are wrought by prayer than 
Pastor and thi id d 6” 
Unconverted, a inmarch area aed 
Monday. { “Search me, O God, and know my heart: 
Priscilla on try me, and know my thoughts.” 
f ne gers in the ape by Fave. 
ooking for the mercy of our esus 
Mrs. A. TA. Barilet Christ unto eternal life. iy 
{ “ The fruit of the Spirit is pha joy. 
J wznie ha Ssh ey. longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, 3 faith.” ons 
“ Not with eye service, as men-pleasers ; 
Thuraday. {bus as the servants of Christ, peg the will 


Mary Andrews. |) o¢ God from the heart.” 
“ Be thou an example of the believers, in 
word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, 


i 
Mrs. P. Solomon. | in faith, in purity.” 


“Behold, I come quickly; and my re- 
ere: { ward is with me, to give every man accord- 
rs. 2. Urey. | ing as his work shall be: 


SUGGESTIONS. 

Each day to be alone with Jesus, if only for a short time. 

“ And they took knowledge of them, that they had been with 
Jesus.” 

She appointed a prayer-meeting to be held at her home, 
So much interest was manifested that the group agreed to 
meet every month. They use the subject and references 
given in Daily Bible Verse and Topics for the Junior 
Endeavor Society. The subject, place, and time of 
meeting, is given on a slip of paper a month in ad- 
vance, so that each one may have semething helpful to 
say or read, 

“And so,” says Miss Priscilla, “ we are considering ‘one 
another to provoke unto love and to good works.’ ” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


a 


“COUNT UP TO SIX, ANY WAY, DICK.” 
BY THE REV. EDWARD A, RAND. 


“Dick, do you know who was on the other side of the 
fence between the school yard and Commodore Morton’s 
garden,—recess-time, I mean, when you boys were out?” 
asked Dick Jameson’s teacher, Mr. Palfrey. 

“I—I didn’t notice, Mr. Palfrey ; but it was some old 
codger, and I didn’t know but it was a scarecrow, pos- 
sibly. I gave that up, though; for it moved as I kept 
looking through a knot-hole in the fence.” 

“Do you remember what you said?” 

Dick’s face colored. 

“It wasn’t anything very complimentary. ‘Gracious,’ 
or ‘Jimminy, if there isn’t a brick—a—a’— I forget 
the rest.” 

“It was Commodore Morton out working. He recog- 
nized your voice, and he thinks my boys are not respect- 
ful. He has complained to me, and is very much grieved 
because ‘ Neighbor Jamesqn’s boy didn’t respect an old 
man.’” 

“Why, I didn’t know it was Commodore Morton! I 
—T’'ll tell him so right off, and tell him I’m very sorry, 
I wouldn’t hurt his feelings for anything.” 

“That is right, that is right, Dick; I know you 
wouldn’t hurt his feelings knowingly for anything, or 
the feelings of anybody else. But one thing more, You 
told me what you said as far as you could remember, 
Don’t you think you peppered pretty well with ex- 
pletives the one sentence you gave me?” 

Dick hung his head. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Don’t you think you get them off pretty often?” 

“Yes, sir. But, Mr. Palfrey, I get them off before I 
think. I don’t mean anything; but out they pop, one 
after another, a whole string of them—gracious”— 

Dick’s hands went up to his lips like a stopper to the 
mouth of a jug. 

Mr. Palfrey laughed. 








the group this time. “Bear ye one another's burdens 


? 


“There it is, Dick! Now let me suggest something, 
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You don’t want to grow ap into one of those beings 
whose talk is all full of slang and roughness” — 

“T’m sure I don’t; but I have got inte such a habit.” 

“That is it. Habits bave much to do with the making 
of us. We get into a certain way of doing things, and 
that way has much to do with the question whether one 
man will turn outasaint and the next man a rogue. 
We must look out for habits in every direction,—in mat- 
ters like going to church, like prayer or reading our 
Bibles, like careful speech; like neatness and order. 
Now let me make a suggestion. When you find your- 
self” — 

“Tf—if— TI’ll tell you, Mr. Palfrey,” said Dick, in 

-his eager way—‘if I had a string hitched to a little 
cover that would just fit over my mouth, and then, when 
I feel the word coming, just twitch the string, and drop 
that cover on my mouth! How’sthat?” 

When they had stopped Jaughing, it was Mr, Palfrey 
who said, “That is quite an idea, I'll tell you some- 
thing that will do as well, and you won’t have to turn 
your mouth into a box-cover, and disfigure it. Dick, 
you begin to count. Count up to six, any way, Dick: 
One—two—three—four—five—six, That will be better 
than pulling a string. By the time you have got to six, 
you will have begun to think; and itis because people 
don’t think that so much harm is done in thig world. If 
people would only think when tempted ”"— 

“Or count one--two—three—four—five—six! I will. 
Mr. Palfrey, I will try real hard to break up that habit, 
for I know it isn’t a good one, And I’ll go to see Com- 
modore Morton now, right off.” 

It was after school when this conversation took place, 
and Dick hurried away to find Commodore Morton, and 
tell him plainly he was sorry for anything said, for 
words that he or any other old man might not like. 

“That boy Dick Jameson is an impulsive creature,” 
declared Mr. Palfrey, looking after his retreating scholar, 
“but he has a warm heart and a purpose to improve, 
and he will come out right.” 

And Commodore Morton—he did give Dick a cordial 
reception, and it ended very much as if they were two 
boys making love to each other. 

“ Be sure to come into my garden when my late pears 
—a fine fancy kind—are ripe, Dick.” 

_ “T will, sir, thank you,” 

The commodore alsd watched Dick’s retreating form, 
and he sighed heavily as he said, “ My Billy—I wish he 
was as likely to mend his ways. Oh dear!” 

What words that the old commodore sighed! Ah, 
William Morton was not an encouraging piece of hu- 
manity! He had an enemy that had tripped him more 
than once,—the enemy that is ruining so many of the 
strongest and fairest, a Jove of drink. It was some- 


times said that Billy was about town in some kind of | 


town work. Dick did not know him. He had heard of 
the young man. One day would come to the towns- 
people a rumor that the commodore’s “ Billy,” brave, 
daring, generous, had done some splendid thing at sea. 
Then it would be noised about that “Billy” at home 
was tripped up by that old stumbling-block, a love of 
drink. 

Time went by. 

Dick Jameson persistently struggled with his bad 
habit, and he made encouraging progress. He was not 
afraid of ridicule. 

Those at home would sometimes hear him break out 
in his impetuous way, ‘“‘ One—two—three—four—five— 
six,” and some one would say, “ What are you up to?” 

“ Learning to count, Dick?” asked his father. 

“Forgotten your numerals, my boy?” inquired his 
mother. 

One day he replied to a question asked, and said, “Oh, 
I’m saying these things—promised to, you bknow—20 that 
I shan’t say something else.” Nobody made fun when 
they knew the object of this enumeration. 

But what would he say, when one day a stranger asked 
what Dick’s counting meant? 

Dick was passing a liquor saloon. At the very door 
he almost pitched over a keg carelessly Jeft on the side- 
walk, He was tempted to send out a violent expression 
that was on the edge of profanity, when he stopped and 
solemnly, aloud, began to count; “ One—two—three— 
four—five—six!” A young man dressed as a fireman 
sprang out of the saloon, saying, “What did you 
make it?” 

“1?” asked Dick. 

a Yes.” 

Oh! I waa saying something for my benefit ”— 

“What?” 

** Just to break up a habit.” 


“It helps me.” 
“Stop a minute! 

word with you.” 

“Very well; come along! I would if I were you. 

That keg about tripped me up, and the saloon itself” — 

“T see; you just wait,” 

The next moment the stranger stepped to the door of 

the saloon, and called out, “Say, friend, I have paid for 

that beer, but I don’t wantit, Give it to the pigs!” 

The next moment he was running after Dick, re was 

slowly moving on. 

“Now,” said the young man, “ tell me all pees break- 

ing up a bad habit.” 

Half an hour later, Commodore Morton, out in his 

garden, heard steps behind him. 

He turned. , 

He saw Dick. 

He started in surprise to see Dick’s companion. 

“T don’t—know as you—want to see—me,” said the 

young man, hesitatingly. “ But this boy—has been tell- 

ing—about breaking up—a habit,—and if he can do it— 

why can’t I? Won’t God help me, father?” 

“ Why, if it isn’t my Billy!” cried the old man, weep- 

ing, and throwing himself on his boy’s neck. “ Won’t 

God help you? Yes, yes, Billy, and your poor old father 

will help you,—yes—yes—do try, Billy!” 

Billy tried, and through God he gained a noble vic- 

tory. Dick, too, went on victorious. 

Watertown, Mass. 


Tf that is the case, I must have a 
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A SELECTED LIST OF RECENT BOOKS, 


There is no recognized standard of fitness of books for 
the Sunday-school library. The purpose of a library in 
one school or church differs quite materially from such 
purpose in another. Itis not, therefore, possible to make 
a list of books which will alike satisfy all. Whether the 
books are to be mainly or exclusively for children’s gen- 
eral reading, or for their more strictly “ Sunday read- 
ing,” or whether the library is to. be made up in. con- 
siderable degree of books of more or less advanced study, 
books of devotion, or books in the higher realms of litera- 
ture without distinctively religious purpose, is a question 
to be settled specifically by those immediately interested. 
The publications briefly commented upon in the fol- 
lowing list are of comparatively recent date, and, with 
few exceptions, have a distinctly moral or religious pur- 
pose. Those which do not are given as having a par- 
ticular educational value not inconsistent with, but 
helpful toward, a moral and spiritual culture which 
seems to warrant their appearance in a genera] list of 
this kind, The divisions under which the books are 
grouped are made as broad as practicable, and, in addi- 
tion to these divisions, the general plan is to mention first 
the books especially adapted to the youngest readers, 
then books for the general range of Sunday-school schol- 
ars, and finally those for the matured adult. Of course, 
hard and fast lines in these matters cannot be drawn, as 
some books given for little children ought to be read by 
teachers and parents, and others have in them that 
which is suitable for readers of all grades. It is hoped 
that the comment on each book will sufficiently indicate 
its character in this regard. 
fiction, which will appear next week, there is a further 
subdivision into books for boys and men, books for girls 
and women, and books for both, or either,—the same idea 


the readers prevailing, as already mentioned. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, MISSIONARY. 


The Pe Lad who Became land’s Greatest Preacher. 
J. Manton Smith. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 169. New York” 
American Tract Society, 75 cents.) 


The story of Spurgeon’s life from infancy to his death, 
simple statement of fact. 
to show all sides of this wonderful character. 


teresting boys-and girls of all ages. 


Some Brave Boys and Girls. By Edith C. Kenyon. 
illustrated, pp, 254. New York: Thomas Whittaker.) 





“ Well, does it?” 


In the group of books of 


of approximately grading them according to the age of 


told by a close personal friend in plain language and 
Written for children, and 
within their easy comprehension. The incidents tend 
The 
author’s pleasant method, differing materially, as it does, 
from the usual biographical style, should succeed in in- 


12mo, 


A collection of tales recounting some heroic deeds on 
the part of many brave boys and girls who lived in days 
gone by, and whose names have become famous in after 
years for noble and rare qualities of character. The tales 


are told in simple language, sufficiently, clear for young 
children to get from them otimalating ideas of what it 
means to be brave. 


Robbie Stuart; The Little Missionary. By his Mother. (24mo, 


. 43. Richmond: Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication, .15 cents.) 


A memorial of a boy who died at thé age of seven, 
the child of missionaries in China. The sketches are 
by his mother, his teacher, and two or three friends, A 
touching story of bright promise of Christian usefulness. 
Stories from Indian Wi rea Heol Fires. By 


rton Ryerson You (8v0, feo York : 
untand Eaton. $1.25. 25) -= 


This is not a book of Indian ‘hdventure, but isa crowded 
collection of facts and incidents, profusely illustrated, in 
which much is made of the better side and the religious 
aspect of the Indian character. The author, a missionary 
among the Indians, has a spirited style and good power 
of description. Suitable for boys and girls of all ages. 

“ Kings and Priests unto God.” By 


Little King Davie ; 
Nellie lie Hellis. * Tmo, illustrated, pp. 118. New York: 
James Pott and Company. 50 cents.) 


The touching incident upon which this story is based 
is a true one in the experience of one of England’s emi- 
nent divines. It is a story of little Davie, a crossing- 
sweeper in the streets of London, During days and 
nights of suffering in the hospital he would’ sing softly to 
himself the hymns he knew, in order to forget the pain. 
The suffering men about him, soothed and comforted by 
his beautiful voice, gave him the name of “Little King 
Davie,” The tale has a bright and happy ending. 


Korea from its Capital. By George W. Gilmore, D.D. (12mo, 
a Jos. Philadelphia : ’ Posebyteclen, Board of Publication. 


A pons ee description of the peninsula of Korea, 
its form of government, its capital city, the domestic life 
of its people, its religions, and other matters of interest 
to all concerned in the spread of Christianity. The illus- 
trations are from recent photographs, A convenient in- 
dex is added, A good addition to missionary literature. 


Madagascar : Its Missionaries and Martyrs. By William John 
Townsend, D.D. Missionary Biography Series. Vol. X1V. 
(12mo, illustrated, pp. 160. New York: F. H. Revell Co. 
75 cents. ) 


The power of Christianity is well illustrated in this 
description of the progress of Madagascar from heathen- 
ism to a Christian kingdom, The facts have been care- 
fully gathered, and woven into a historical study. 


Flora’s Graduation, (12mo, illustrated, pp. 262. New York: 
F. H. Revell Co. $1.) 


A memorial of a young girl who died just as she was 
about to graduate and prepare for missionary work. 
Written by her parents originally for distribution aniong 
her friends, Extracts from her journal of a year’s travel 
in Europe and the East form a large part of the book. 
Her quick perception, which enabled her to make the 
most of her opportunities, gives us a really instructive 
narrative. Dedicated to every school-girl in America, 


In Memoriam : Miss Anna C. Safford. (24mo, paper, pp. 61. 
Richmond: Presbyterian Committee of Publication. 15 
cents.) 


Miss Safford was a missionary to China for eighteen 
years, from the Southern Presbyterian Church. She is 
remembered for her strength of character, intellectual 
attainments, and missionary zeal. She translated sev- 
eral works into Chinese for the help of missionary 
workers in China, besides doing much literary work in 
addition to direct missionary labor. She was for some 
time editor of Woman’s Work for Woman, published at 
Shanghai. . 
Liwes of Great and Good Women. (12mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 

288, New York: Ward and Drummond. "$i. ) . 

This book of short biographical sketches includes 
many of the most noted names of women in history who 
have planned and ancented some special line of heroic 
or noble action. 


ren 2. jPlidelpi: ‘Doerican Beptir Publication 
y 

The early history of this Baptist mission in Southern 
India, pathetically called the “Lone Star,” because of 
its then isolated location and unpromising prospect, is 
of interest from a general missionary point : of view. The 
author was long a missionary in the land itself. He 
describes the country, its history, people, and social con- 
ditions. Maps and portraite of present and former 
workers, and illustrations from photographs of people 
and places, are introduced. 


First, Days among the Contrabands. By Elizabeth Hyde Bo- 
tume, (12mo, pp. 286. Boston: Lee aud Shepard. $1.25.) 


The author of these reminiscences was one of the first 
to respond to the call for teachers for the negro refugees 
of South Carolina in the early days of the Civil War. 
The scene of ber labora was at Beaufoy and vicinity. 





Chiefly devoted to studies of the negro character. As 
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sumes to furnish a fzir estimate of the intellectual and 
moral capacities of the negro as evineed at the beginning 
of their days of freedom. A group of statistics is given 
in support of the author’s theories. 

Two Volunteer Missionaries the Dakotas.. By 8. W. 


among 
Pond, Jr. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 278. Boston: Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school and Publishing Society. $1.25.) 


About the year 1834, two brothers from Connecticut, 
Samuel and Gideon Pond, entered the Northwest, and 
established the first permanent Dakota mission. Their 
experience in the years which followed is recorded in 
this volume. The book furnishes valuable information 
concerning home missionary life and work in general. 

A Missionary Sketch of the Lives and anlestivg Work of the 
Rev. Cephas Bennett and his Wife, Stella Kneeland Ben- 
nett [1829-1891]. By Ruth Whittaker Rauney. (12mo, 
illustrated, pp. 142. Boston: Silver, Burdette, and Com- 
pany. $1.) 

The story of the united labors of a husband and wife 
for fifty-five years in the foreign mission field. These 
two nantes will ever be connected with God’s cause in 
Burma. The author, herself a missionary in the same 
field, has contributed not only a valuable addition to 
missionary literature, but also a tribute to her grand- 
parents. Missionary workers will find in this book much 
that is stimulating. 


The Baroness Burdett-Coutts ; A Sketch of her Public Life and 
Work. Prepared for the Lady Managers of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, by command of Her Royal High- 
ness Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck. (16mo, 
illustrated, pp. 204. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 75 
cents.) 


A detailed account of the public benefactions of a great 
philanthropist. In no sense a biography, but a concise 
compilation of the most munificent public charities which 
are accredited to this noble-hearted English woman. 


NATURE-STUDY. 


Stories for Children. By Lucretia P. Hale. (216 pages. 
ton: Leach, Shewell, and Sanborn. 40 cents.) 


Aims to teach little children simple lessons in morals 
by illustrations from nature. The lessons are progress- 
ive, and teach to be “ strong and firm like stones,” ‘‘ ser- 
viceable as iron,” etc. The law of helpfulness in the 
natural world is applied to the growth of childhood. 
The language is simple and clear. 


Short Studies in Botany for Children. By Harriet C. Cooper. 
(12mo, pp. 194. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.) 


Familiar talks by Aunt Mary with the young children 
of the home circle concerning flowers and plants. An- 
swers to the children’s questions are given in a, spirited 
conversational way. The “talks about plants,” “ wild- 
flower picnics,” and “ fern excursions ” will be a delight 
to litffe folks. Many excellent full-page and text illus- 
trations of plants and flowers are given. e. 


Bos- 


Sunshine. By Amy Johnson. (12mo, pp. 502. 
Macmillan and Company. $1.75.) 


One of a series of nature’s story-books; not a text- 
book, but intended to give both amusement and instruc- 
tion in the science of light, almost entirely by simple 
experiments illustrated and easily performed at school 
or at home. 

The Beauties of Nature, and the Wonders of the World in 


which we Live. By Sir John Lubbock, (12mo, illustrated, 
pp. 429. New York : Macmillan and Company. $1.50.) 


An attractive description of the beauties of minute 
animal and plant life, the wonders of mountain, water, 
and sky. The hidden treasures, as taught in this book, 
will open for us new beauties. With awakened love for 
4God’s creatures come nobler views of living. For older 
pupils. 

RELIGIOUS COUNSEL AND DEVOTION. 
Simple Bible Lessons: For Little Children. By Frederick A. 


Laing, F.E.LS. (12mo, pp. 411. New York: A.C, Arm- 
strong & Son. $1.50.) 


This series of Bible lessons for the youngest children 
was originally published in the Sabbath-school Maga- 
zine for 1889-91. Each text is chosen to represent some 
important event in Bible history, or to give a text for a 
lesson in moral and spiritual living. The arrangement 
of the texts is chronological, but the lessons are inde- 
pendent of each other. The style is simple, and the 
themes are appropriate. 
The Children’s Pulpit : A Year’s Sermons and Parables for the 


Young. By the Rev. J. B. Howatt. (12mo, pp. 281. New 
York : James Pott & Co. $1.25.) 


A series of fifty-two short sermons by an English 
preacher who knows how to reach the children. The 
lessons are valuable to every growing boy and girl. 
Simplicity of language and clearness of illustration 
bring the moral lesson within the young child’s compre- 
hension. 


The ect Gentleman. By A. Smythe Palmer, D.D., Trinit 


College, Dublin. (16mo, pp. 248. New York: Cassell 
and y-) 


A series of short extracts from ancient and modern 


New York: 


idea of the correct answer to the question: What is a 

gentleman? Notso much a book of etiquet as of the 

principles which lie at the foundation of a gentlem.nly 
character. 

Youth, By Charles Wagner. 
Ernest Redwood. (12mo, pp. 291. 
Mead, and Company.) 

A consideration of the doubts and difficulties of 

youth, its proper relations in the school of life, and its 

possibilities of development to the noblest manhood. 

Within the comprehension of most thoughtful young 

men. Written for the young men of France, where the 

temptations to claim a broad license are greater than in 
our country. Avspecial preface addressed to American 
youth. The book has passed through three editions in 

France, creating a widespread interest. 

Sacred: Hours with Young Christians. By Bishop James W. 


Hott, B.D. Introduetion by Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 
(12mo, pp. 268. Dayton, Ohio: W.J. Shuey. 90 cents.) 


The author writes from experience, and his hints and 
suggestions will appeal to the earnest young Christian 
seeking for light on the new path. The youthful mind is 
brought face to face with each probable difficulty, and 
the better path is made plain and desirable. The lesson 
of endurance under trial, as well as of boldness in 
fighting the good fight, is simply taught. 

eee. Talks to Young Men. By Thain Davidson, 


(12mo, pp. 96. New York: F. H. Revell Co. 50 
cents. ) 


Much important truth skilfully crowded into a few 
words. Each point is forcibly impressed in peculiarly 
frank style, showing everywhere his sympathy with 
young men and his acute perception of their greatest 
needs. 

Straight Sermons to Young Men and other Human Beings. By 


Henry Van Dyke. (12mo, pp. 233., New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) * 


This masterly series-of sermons was preached by the 
author before gatherings of young men at different uni- 
versities. The purpose is to set before the young proper 
standards of Christian living and thinking in such,an 
advantageous light that they may be induced to fol- 
low them. 


Translated from the French b 
New York: Dodd, 


Lead Me to the Rock. a T. W. Hooper, D.D. (12mo, pp. 
174. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
60 cents.) 


A series of addresses by a pastor to his péople, touch- 
ing upon various phases of religious experience, and 
containing many sympathetic appeals to Christian hearts 
for greater trust and more perfect consecration. A stimu- 
lus to faint-hearted Christians. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL “ THANKSGIVING 
DAY” SERVICES. 


The children’s church service on Thanksgiving Day 
may be confined to the single Sunday-school and con- 
gregation, or may be a united exercise of the several 
Sunday-schools inaneighborhood. The idea finds favor 





the children’s hospital or an orphan asylum. An im- 
portant part is preparing young and old to give bounti- 
fully. 
There will be, of course, such decorations of flowers, 
fruits, and fall trophies from field and wood, as the 
season may permit; and everything of value will after- 
ward be distributed where it will bring good cheer. To 
these offering-decorations the children will be asked to 
contribute in some way. , 
In preparing the program, the national songs will 
have a fair representation. Stirring and familiar Sun- 
day-school songs, expressing thanksgiving, will also have 
a place. One or two of the grand church hymns will be 
added, such as 
** Oh, where are kings and empires now, 

Of old that went and came?” 


especially if it is sung to “ Zerah,” the tune that “college 
boys” prefer for it. 

As to college boys, there will be two or three of 
these coming home for Thanksgiving, or young men 
from upper forms in academies or high-schools, who 
might be the men to invite for the “ five-minute ad- 
dresses” to children, bringing a breeze from an unusual 
quarter. A young man—now the pastor of a flourishing 
church in New Jersey—spoke one Sunday evening, when 
he was a Junior in college, to a congregation of children 
and young people, upon the progress of Young Men’s 
Christian Association work in his college. _ It was some- 
thing remembered many a day,—the simple directness 
of the young to the young. 

Variety will be given, also, by having the primary 
departments of the united schools represented in an 
appropriate exercise; such, for instance, as that given 
in Miss Lucy Wheelock’s festival service, “ Harvest 
Fruits ” (obtainable for five cents of H. D. Noyes & Co., 
Boston); in which nine little children present “‘the 
fruits of the Spirit.” For this exercise “each child 
brings a large circle of white or purple-colored card- 
board, eight or ten inches in size, with the word appro- 
priate to his text printed upon it. As the verses are 
recited, the teacher pins the circle upon a blackboard or 
large frame, in such positions as to form a bunch of 
grapes. A background of green leaves would also be 
rappropriate.” The service begins in this way : 

Teacher.—Jesus said, “I am the vine, ye are the branches; 
he that abideth in me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth 
much fruit.” What fruit have you to bring at this harvest 
season ? 

Class (or all the children selected for the exercise).—We 
bring you “ the fruits of the Spirit, which are love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
perance.”’ 

First Child.—I bring Love, 

“ Little children, love one another.’’ 

Second Child.—I bring Joy. 

“And the ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come to 
Zion with songs, and everlasting joy upon their heads; they 
shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away.” 

The other seven children continue after the same 
style, closing as follows : 





in some congregations as a change from former customs, 
and because the older people are usually as much inter- 
ested in children’s church services as the children them- 
selves, Ministers who put heart and brain into preach- 
ing to children can testify that a large proportion of the 
congregation at such a time consists of eager adults. To | 
the men and women who seem to have little interest in | 
the religious side of the national Thanksgiving, a | 
children’s service comes with peculiar attraction. And | 
many Christian children of to-day have yet to learn | 
this holiday’s possibilities in patriotic uplift, enlarged | 
vision, and increase of faith in the Lord of all nations. | 
Thanksgiving Day is also recognized in some places as | 
a good opportunity for a union service of Sunday- | 
schools, such as too seldom occurs. The separate schools | 
have their usual Sunday work, dependent on their local | 
conditions of departments and classes, with regular | 
studies that will not bear interference. The growing | 
custom in cities and large towns of having annual street | 
parades of the united Sunday-schools, makes slight pro- | 
vision for bringing together the few adjacent Sunday- 
schools for mutual acquaintance as neighbors. The | 
Thanksgiving union service is a method, therefore, that 
pastors and superintendents may utilize. | 
To those purposing such a service this year, a few 
hints and reminders may be given toward a program. 


pulpit, press, and personal invitation. And there should | 
be a distinct foretelling of the ‘“‘ Thanksgiving offering,” | 





English writers, each extract embodying the author's 


to be made for some object dear to the child-heart,—as | 








All recite.—“ Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear 
much fruit ; so shall ye be my disciples.” 


“The sun and rain will ripen fast 


Each seed which thou hast sown; 
And every word and act at last 
By its own fruit be known.” 


The Thanksgiving service being on a weekday, and 
not strictly religious, a good deal of freedom may. be 
allowed in prose or poetic selections that are to be used 
by the intermediate scholars. Patriotism may be found 
in the standard books of school declamations and dia- 
logues, or the “libraries” of poetry and song, if not 
elsewhere. The educational papers sometimes contain 
exercises for school children that could be adapted to 
Thanksgiving Day, as one on “ Autumn Thoughts ” in 
The School Journal of September 16, having such selec- 
tions as this : 

Pupil (holding a rose, and reciting) : 

“The soft November days are here, 
The aftermath of blossom’s year; 
When all the verdant leaves are dead, 
And crimson banners float instead ; 
When Summer, sorry she has gone, 
Turns sadly back to look upon 
Her fading kingdom, smiles, and throws 
Into earth’s lap a brilliant rose.” 


The sources for choosing the program are practically 


It should be one that will bear public announcement by | unlimited, and when the pastors and superintendents 


get together to arrange for their union Thanksgiving 
service, there would be little difficulty in making an in- 
teresting order of exercises. 





















































































































































































































































LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1898.] 


1. October 1.—The Power of the Goapel.......... .......0--ccesseseseree Rom. 1 : 817 
2. October 6.—Redemption tm Christ.............cccccceceseneeeneeee Rom. 3 : 19-26 
%. October 15.—Justification by Faith,............-:0.cscssreeeesaeeeee Rom. 6 : 1-11 
4, October 22.—Christion LAVIN G...0.....-.ccccccccceccee coverceseneeneeee Rom. 12 : 1:15 


5. Oct. 29.— Abstinence for theSake of Others...1 Cor. 8:1-13 











6. November 5.—The Resurrection 1 Cor. 16 : 12-26 
7. November 12,—The Grace of LADEPALILY........... ....0-0c00ceeee0 Cor, 8: 1-12 
8. Novemiber 19.—Imitation Of CHrist.....0........:...ccccscsserseereone Eph. 4 : 20-82 
‘9. November 26.—The Christian Home Col, 8: 12-2 
10. December 3.—Grateful Obedi cceecesseaceeersereeeed MB. Lt 16627 
1L December 10.—The Heavenly Inheritance..................-..- 1 Peter 1: 1-12 
12. December 17.~The Glorified BAVIOUr......:..........cccciesr-ereeeEt@V. 1 * 20 
13. December 24.~—The Birth of Jesus.........ccccccccccosesersenrseeereree Matt. 2: 1-11 





14, December 31.—Review. 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 


Tue American Institure or Sacrep LITERATURE. 

[Notz.—An examination upon the material covered by these les- 
sons will be held in all parts of the world, January 10, 18%. A 
specially prepared direction sheet will be sent to all examinees, on 
Teceipt of the examination fee (50 cents), containing : 1, Statement 
of principles underiying Inductive Bible Study. 2. Division of the 
present subject, with a valuable outline. 3. Chronological table 
showing the growth and development of the Church from 30 to 100 
AD. 4. Valuable suggestions for the use of the note-book. 5. Di- 
rections when, and how, to use the recommended helps. 6, Ques- 
tions upon the first fifteen chapters of Acts, to be used for review. 
Address ‘‘The American Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, 
Chicago, Ilinois.’’) 


STUDY XVIL—THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE 
2 CHURCH AT CORINTH (1). 

I, AwaLysis or MaTERIAL. 

, 1, Introduction ; Salutations and thanksgiving (1 : 1:9), 

2. The body of the Epistle (1 : 10 to 15 ;: 58). 

A. Concerning matters reported to Pau! by persons from 
; Corinth (1 : 10 to 6: 20). 

(1.) The factions at Corinth: (a,) Introduction (1: 10-17). 
(b.) The simplicity to which they object in his preaching is in 
consistency with the gospel (1:18to3:4), (¢.) The difference 
between himself and Apollos, properly understood, affords no 
ground for contention (3: 5-17). (d.) How the charch 
should regard different leaders (8 ; 18 to 4: 13). (¢.) Final 
insistence on unity (4: 14-20). (2,). Demand for the expul- 
sion of an immoral member of the church (5: 1-13), (3,) 
Reproof for litigation before heathen courts (6; 1-11). (4) 
Demand for purity of life (6 : 12-20). 

B. Concerning things spoken of in their letter (chaps, 
7-14). 

(1.) Marriage not unlawful, but not expedient in view of 
expected persecutions (chap. 7). 
to idols: 
(chap. 8). 


(a.) It is lawful, but right should yield to love 
(b.) Paul himself has waived his own rights 
(chap. 9). (c.) The assertion of right sometimes leads to 
temptation and sin, as in the case of Israel (10; 1-13). (d.) 
The partaking of idol feasts inconsistent with partaking of 
the Lord’s Supper (10 ; 14-22). (¢.) Conclusion: Christian 
liberty under the guidance of Christian love (10: 23 to 11:1). 
Il. Mastery oF MATERIAL. 
, 1, Read the first ten chapters of 1 Corinthians with the 
aid of the analysis. 2. The different themes are not closely 
related. Note what each is, and how it is developed. 


III. Torics ror Srupy. 

1, Date and occasion of 1 Corinthians. (1.) Written from 
Ephesus, near the end of Paul’s stay there. He had received 
news that made him anxious about the church; had wished 
Apollos to go(16:12); but, as he could not, had sent Timothy 
(Acts 19 : 22), (2) Previous communications with the 
church: (a.) A visit to them from Ephesus (2 Cor. 12: 14; 
13:1). (6.) A letter to them, now lost (6:9). (c.) A letter 
from them (7:1). (d.) News through persons coming from 
Corinth (1:11; 16:17). (3.) Cand d furnish the occasion 
for this Epistle, which is in direct answer to their letter (c). 
(4) Its purpose is entirely practical, taking up the actual 
problems of the church. (5.) The letter from the church 
asks about the advisability of mavriage, of eating things 
offered to idols, of attendance on heathen feasts, etc. It en- 
tirely ignored the real difficulties of the church: factions, 
litigation, and open immorality. Paul sees that the whole 
moral sense of the church needs reconstruction, 

2. The Introduction (1: 1-9). (1.) Paul asserts his authority 
as an apostle(v.1). In the factions this had been impugned. 
(2.) Note the emphasis on sanctification (v. 2),—a hint of the 
ideal of their calling. (3.) Verse 5 is perhaps an indirect 
quotation from-their self-sutisfied letter. (4) Verses 4 and 5 
suggest to them that progress in Christian life is from God 
alone, and not a matter for conceit and boasting. 

8. The Corinthian Factions (1: 10 to4; 21). 


quent preaching (Acts 18 : 24, Rev. Ver. marg.). 


(2.) Eating of things offered |’ 


(1.) The Apollos 
party; probably originated in a liking for Apollos’s more elo- 
(2.) The 


(3.) The Petrine party (1: 12); originating with those who 
wished to claim the authority of an original apostle. (4) 
Fhe party of Christ, who would, amid the strife of names, re- 
ject all human leaders, but only to make still another fac- 
tion. (5.) Paul’s argument: (a.) A calm exhortation to 
unity (1: 10-16). (6.) The essence of the gospel is sim: 
plicity, and therefore furnishes no ground for a strife about 
rhetorical expression (1 : 17-24). (¢.) Their strife only shows 
that they are unprepared for any except the simplest phase 
of the gospel (2: 1-34). (d.) They are responsible if they 
make the varying gifts of God the means of dividing the 
church, when they might rather have the advantage of all 
teachers (3: 5-23). (6.) What is the central principle upon 
which Paul bases the duty of unity ? 

4, Problems of the Christian Moral Life. (1.) Two of these 
are brought up, one by Paul (chap. 5), one ‘by the church 
(chap. 7). (2.) Chapter 7 answers these questions: Should 
married Christians separate? Should a married Christian 
separate from a heathen husband or wife? Was celibacy 
preferable to marriage? Might widows marry again? Ought 
fathers to seek husbands for their daughters? (3.) The 
asceticism of chapter 7 was, perhaps, a reaction against the 
immorality revealed in chapter 5. (4.) Just what, in few 
words, is Paul’s answer to their question of marriage and 
celibacy? (5.) Paul “was conscious of his limitations, and 
clearly distinguished between his opinions on such subjects 
and the essential truths and principles of the gospel” 
(Stevens; 1 Cor. 7 : 6, 12, 25,40). Note the influence of his 
conception of the need of the times on his answer (7 : 26, 29f.). 
5. Problems of Heathen Intercourse. (1.) Two questions: 
Should they buy food presumably offered to idols? Should 
they accept invitations to feasts with heathen ceremonies, 
given by heathen friends? (2.) Compare Romans 14, Note 
the difference. There the problem is of total abstinence 
from flesh and wine. Note the same principle applied as in 
Romans: right to be subordinated to love (10: 23-33). (4.) 
In addition, Paul warns against too much association with 
idolatry, lest its temptations overcome even the strongest 
(10: 1-14), 

IV. Summary. 

1, Writing a statement of each subject, add to each Paul’s 
podition in the matter, and the arguments, with which he 
presents that position. 2. What information as to Paul’s 
method and purpose of work does this section furnish? 3. 
Make a statement of the characteristics of the Corinthian 
Church, so far as this section reveals them, and keep it for 
completion from the next study. 

V. REFERENCES, 

Lives of Paul: Conybeare and Howson (Chap. XV.), 
Farrar (Chap. XXXII), Stalker (Chap. VIII); Stevens 
“ Pauline Theology” (pp. 310-318) ; Dods, “ New Testament 
Introduction” (pp. 96-106); F. W. Robertson’s lectures on 
Corinthians. 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON V., OCTOBER 29, 1898. 
Abstinence for the Sake of Others. 


LESSON -TEXT. 
(1 Cor. 8: 1-13. Memory verses: 
COMMON VERSION. 


1 Now as touching things of- 
fered unto idols, we know that 
we all have knowledge. Knowl- 
edge puffeth up, but charity edi- 
fieth. 

2 Andif any maa think that he 
knoweth any thing, he knoweth 
nothing yet as he ought to know. 

8 But if any man love God, the 
same is known of him. 

4 As concerning therefore the 
eating of those things that are of- 


12, 13.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


1 Now concerning things sacri- 
ficed to idols: We know that 
we all have knowledge, 
Knowledge puffeth up, but 

2 love 'edifieth. If any man 
thinketh that he knoweth any- 
thing, he knoweth not yet as 

8 he ought to know ; but if any 
man loveth God, the same is 

4 known of him. Concerning 
therefore the eating of things 
sacrificed to idols, we know 
that no idol is anything in the 
world, and that there is no 

5 God butone. Forthough there 
be that are called gods, wheth- 
er in heaven or on earth; as 
there are gods many, and lords 

6 many; yet to us there is one 
God, the Father, of whom are 
all things, and we unto him; 
and one Lord, Jesus Christ, 
through whom are all things, 

7 and we through him. How- 
beit in all men there is not 
that knowledge: but some, 
being used until now to the 
idol, eat as of a thing sacrificed 
to an idol; and their con- 
science being weak is defiled. 

8 But meat will not commend 
us to God: neither, if we eat 
not, *are we the worse; mor, 
if we eat, *are we the better. 

9 But take heed lest by any 





fered in sacrifice unto idols, we | 


know that an idol és nothing in | 
the world, and that there is none | 
other God but one. 

5 For though there be that are | 
called gods, whether in heaven 
or in earth, (as there be gods 
many, and lords many,) | 

6 But to us there tz but one God, | 
the Father,of whom are all things, | 
and we in him; and one Lord | 
Jesus Christ, by whom are ail | 
things, and we by him. 

7 Howbeit there is not in every | 
man that knowledge : for some 
with conscience of the idol unto 
this hour eat é as a thing offered 
unto an idol; and their con- 
science being weak is defiled. 

8 But meat commendeth us not 
to God : for neither, if we eat, are 
we the better; neither, if we eat 
not, are we the worse. 








comes a stumblingblock to them 10 the weak. For if a mansee 


that are weak. thee which hast knowledge 

10 For if any man see thee sitting at meat in an idol’s 
which hast knowledge sit at meat temple,will not his conscience, 
in the idol’s temple, shall not the if he is weak,'’be emboldened to 
conscience of him which is weak eat things sacrificed to idols? 
beemboldened to eat those things | 11 For *through thy knowledge 
which are offered to idols ; he that is weak perisheth, the 


brother for whose sake Christ 
12 died. And thus, sinning 
against the brethren, and 
wounding their conscience 
when it is weak, ye sin against 
18 Christ. Wherefore, if meat 
maketh my brother te stum- 
’ ble, I will eat no fiesh for ever- 
more, that I make not my 
* brother to stumble. 


11 And through thy knowledge 
shall the weak brother periah, for 
whom Christ died? 

12 But when ye sin so against 
the brethren, and wound their 
weak conscience, ye sin against 
Christ. 

13 Wherefore, if meat make my 
brother to ffend, I will eat no 
flesh while the world standeth, 
lest I make my brother to offend. 








1Gr, be builded up. *Gr. in. 

The American Revisers would substitute “ by him'"’ for *‘ of him” in 
verse 3; "And at the word “ commend” in verse $ would add marg. Gr 
present.” 





LESSON PLAN. 7 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Blessedness in the Kingdom. 


Goupen Text FOR THE QUARTER: The hingdom of God is 
not meat and drink ; but righteousness, and peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost.—Rom, 14 : 17. 





Lesson Topic: . Brotherly Helpfuiness. 


1. Christian Knowledge, vs. 1-4. 
2. Pagan Superstition, vs. 6-8. 
3. Chrisfilan Abstinence, vs. 9-13. 
GoLpEN Text: We then that are strong ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak, and not to please ourselves.— Rom. 15:1. 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 





Dairy Home REeaprves: 


M.—1 Cor. 8 : 1-13, Brotherly helpfulness. 

T.—1 Cor. 9 :1-15. Personal liberty. 

W.—1 Cor. 9: 16-27. Personal self-denial. 

T.—1 Cor. 10:1-14, Personal devotedness, 

F.—1 Cor. 10 ; 15-33; Avoiding offenses. 

$.—Rom. 14 : 1-23. Avoiding uncharitableness, ¢ 
$.—Rom. 15:1-7. Avoiding self-pleasing. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


|. Pessessed by Christians : 

We know that we all have knowledge (1). 
Ye yourselves are... filled with all know e (Rom. 15: 
The new man. is being reqewred vs beng hedge (Col. 


Ye have an anointing. ,- aud ye kno things re Wel! Hip. “ 
Il. Liable to Misuse : 


Knowledge puffeth up, but love edifieth (1). 

He that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow Pat 1:18). 
He knoweth not yet as he ht to know (1 Cor. 
Through thy knowledge be that is weak perisheth (1 ‘oor, $: 11). 
MM. Includes Knowledge of God: 

If any man loveth God, the same is known of him (3).* 
That they should know thee the only true — (John 17 : 3). 
To us there is one God; the Father (1 Cor. 8 : 
Ye have come to know God, or rather to be owe of God (Gal. 4:9). 
IV. Includes Knowlelge of Idols : 

We know that no idol is anything in the world (4). 


Their molten images are Wind oe eed ies v ay A: 1 
y t+) (Acts 


sas ae was provoked . 
. Phat an idol is anything? (1 Cor. 10 : 19.) 


What 4 I then?. 
Il, PAGAN SUPERSTITION. 

1. Calting Idols Gods; 

There be that are called gods (5). 
Wherefore hast thou stolen my epee? (Gen, $1 : 30.) 
These be thy gods, O Israel (Exod. 32 : 4). 
That say unto molten images, Ye are our gods (Isa. 42 : 17). 
i. Making weed Gods : 

There are medi, ab oe _ many (5). 


They chose new 
Every ~yok m gots oft ° their om (2 Kings 17 : 29). 
I . ea ed the objects of your worship (Acts 


I, Ignoring the True God: 

Howbeit in all men there is not that knowledge (7). 
O righteous Father, the world knew thee not (Jenn, 17 : 25). 
wa refused to have God in their new ledge (Rom. 1 : 28). 

out God in the worid (Eph. 2 : 12), 

a Limiting Personal Liberty: 

Some . . . eat ws of a thing sacrificed to an idol (7). 
Wherein thou jn another. thou con demnest ares em. 2:1). 
Their conscience being weak is defiled (1 Cor. 8: 
Be not entangled again in a yoke of bondage (Gal. iv 1). 


Ill. CHRISTIAN ABSTINENCE. 


1, Demands Caution: 
Take heed (9). 
Take heed unto yourselves, and to all the flock (Acts 20 : 28). 
Let not then your good be evil spoken of (Rom. 14 : 16), 
They watch in behalf of your souls (Heb. 13 : 17). 
il. Regards Others : 
Lest ... thie liberty of yours become a ore to the 
weak (9). 
We that t* strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak 


(Rom, 16: 


1). 
ma man seek his own,’ but each his neighbor's good (1 Cor. 
a 24). 
also please all men in all things (1 Cor. 10 : 38). 


GeGitnas tahini 
If a man see thee, . .. will not his. conscience . 


as ag lhe 
your good w 

th powledge he that is weak Perea tt Os r. 8:11 
Throogh thy Yow ied ensample unto you (2 Thess, 3 - 


V. Controls Self : 


. be em 


orks, and glorify your ee. (Matt. 6 : 16). 





9 But take heed lest by any | 
means this liberty of yours be- | 


means this ‘liberty of yours. 
become a stumblingblock to 








Pauline party: those who still held by their first teacher. 


ha 


Gr, bwildeth up. *Gr.dowe lack. *Gr. do we aboulid,. ‘Or, power 


if meat maheth my brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh (13). 


R, S pend be . to do anything whereby thy brother stumbleth 
1 badet m it ane, euneaee D Se. 9: 
Let um skids every weight, let us rom 12:2. » 
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Seen > “Eaawinten © palfeth up vbasteve satin!” (i) the 
Siceiple: Ch The ae still 


_* = any man loveth re fh. known a — 
; +e 


Verse oe a stumbling- 
ee «@ Allowable liberty ; ) 2) Unallowable injury ; (3) Neces- 


Aang peat He that is weak perisheth.” (1) The peril of the 
weak: (2) The oy A of the ny, a 
oe erse 12.—“ Ye sin against ” (1) An impending liability; 


A fearful crime. 
Verse 13,—I will eat no flesh for evermore.”’—(1) A self-sacri- 
fieing vow; (2) A soul-saving purpose. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


HELPFULNESS, . 


A divine institution (Gen. 2:18; 1 Cor. 12 : 28). 
Sought in God (Deut. 33 : 7 ; 2 Chgon. 20 : 4). 
Found in God (Deut. 38 : 26; Psa. 46:1; Acts 26 : 22), 
Not in man (Psa, 146 :3; Isa. 31 :1). 

Through Christ (Matt. 15 : 25; Mark 9 : 24). 

Through the sanctuary (Psa. 20 : 2). 
Through our fellows (Acts 16 :9; 18 ; 27 


; Phil. 4: 3). 
Evokes praise (Psa, 42 : 5; 94:17). , 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Time AND Puiace or Writine.—At Ephesus, in A.D. 57 
(according to otkers, 58). Probably he had already written 
to the Galatians from the same place; but by many that 
Epistle is held to be later than the Epistle to the Corinthians, 

OccasION OF THE EpistLe.—The divisions in the church 
at Corinth, the sin of some members, the disorder that pre- 
vailed, and the errors about the resurrection. All these 
were linked with doubt or denial of Paul’s authority. Some 
questions had been proposed to him, and possibly he had 
written to them very briefly before this. 

ContEents.—Address and greeting (chap. 1 : 1-3); thanks- 
giving (vs. 4-9); warning about divisions (vs. 10-17); the 
word of the cross the wisdom and power of God (vs. 18-31). 
His preaching among them centered in the cross of Christ, 
and was taught by the Spirit (chap. 2). Fugther admonition 
about the tendency to make a party of Paul, and another of 
Apollos (chap. 3). His ministry a stewardship, and his re- 
sponsibility for them (chap. 4). Rebuke of grievous sin 
among them (chap. 5), and for going to law before heathen 
rulers (chap. 6: 1-11), with further reference to sins of un- 
chastity (vs. 12-20), Chapters 7 and 8 reply to questions 
about marriage and meat used in heathen sacrifice. 

Outtixe.—As regards sacrifices to idols, the answer to the 
question raised does not depend upon knowledge (which the 
Corinthian Christians probably claimed to have), but upon 
love (vs. 1-3). Hence, while an idol is nothing (vs. 4, 5), 
there being but one God and one Lord, Jesus Christ (v. 6), 
yet all have not this knowledge (of the nothingness of idols), 
and are scrupulous about eating meat that has been offered in 
heathen sacrifice (v.7). While eating or not eating has in 
itself no religious value (v. 8), using the liberty to eat may lead 
the brother of weak consciefce into sin (vs. 9-11), which is a 
sin against Christ (v. 12). Hence the principle of verse 13: 
permanent abstinence from what is indifferent, if using it 
causes a brother to stumble. 

Historic Setrrxe.—The church at Corinth seems to have 
been the largest, as- it certainly was the most troublesome, 
that the Apostle gathered; and both for the same reason. 
Corinth was a commercial city, whose direct ways of action 
and of thought exactly suited Paul’s temperament. As Paley 
observes, the Apostle was an excellent man ot business, and 
had the business man’s habit of acting on ascertained values, 
which our Lord himself, praises (Matt. 13 : 44-46). So he 
gathered “much people” in that city, as he has gathered 
much people in the great commercial communities of later 
times. But the restless, active temperament of the people 
bore fruit in parties within the church, disorders in the lives 
of its members, and other evils, which were overruled to good 
by leading Paul to write his two great Epistles on church 
order, for the instruction of the church in all ages. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 1—At this point in Paul’s first letter to the 
church in Corinth, he takes up the subject of conscientious 
scruples, with reference to what are commonly spoken of as 
“indifferent things ;” that is to say, those which are not in 
themselves wrong, but are, by some persons, held to be so. 
This same subject is discussed in the fourteenth chapter of 
the Epistle to the Romans. As the matter presents itself 
here, it is connected with the eating of meats from animals 
which had ‘been sacrificed in the temples of the idol-gods. 
Some of the members of the church had the feeling that 
these meats were defiled, and the eating of them was made 
sinful, by the fact of the use of the animal in the h€athen 
worship. Other members of the church were free from this 
thought and feeling. ‘Being free from scruples, this latter 
class pressed their liberty of eating as against the former 


expression used ‘in Romans 14 : 2 represents it, the weaker 
brethren, and thus acted oftentimes in disregard of the obli- 
gation of Christian love. To the stronger party Paul him- 
self belonged. He felt, as their leader and teacher, a special 
responsibility for them, and here, as in other places where 
his thoughts moved towards this subject, he addressed him- 
self especially to them. The word “we,” in the sentence, 
“we know that we all have knowledge,” refers to the stronger 
party. We are well aware that we of our party, as intel- 
ligent Christians, have knowledge with respect to the truth 
of this matter. What this knowledge is, is set forth in verse 
4. We understand, accordingly, that there is no sin in eat- 
ing these meats. Our knowledge, in the sphere of the Christian 
truth, is developed to this point—Knowledge puffeth up, but 
love edifieth: That is, love buildeth up. While we know that we 
have the larger knowledge, and the true knowledge in the 
case, we may well bear in mind that it is the tendency of 
such knowledge, and such consciousness of knowledge, to 
puff up with self-esteem the individual who has it, and to 
lead him to disregard and despise others who do not possess 
it.’ Love, on the other hand,—love to our fellow-Christians, 
—is the principle which tends, in its working, to the true 
Christian end. Love does not despise others, but builds them 
up. It puts forth its efforts in this direction. We must add 
love to knowledge, therefore, and put our knowledge under 
the guidance and control of love. 

Verses 2, 3.—The man who thinks that he knows must, for 
the reason indicated in verse 1, realize that he does not know 
as he ought to know, until he has added love to knowledge.— 
Not yet: Vhat is, until he has love.—But if any man loveth: 
If the writer had followed the line of the first’ part of the 
verse exactly, he would have said, But if any man loveth 
(that is, has love with his knowledge), then be knows as he 
ought to know. Instead of this, however, he uses the ex- 
pression of the text. The-thought in his mind seems to have 
been this: If a man loves, he will know all things as he 
ought. So true is this, that it may be set forth in the strong- 
est form. If love moves in the highest sphere, knowledge 
will reach the highest limits: if a man loves God, he will 
know God. The Apostle, however, hesitates to say here, as 
he does also elsewhere, that the man fully knows God while 
he is yet on earth (see Gal. 4: 9; 1 Cor. 13: 12), and so he 
closes his expression by saying, “‘ The same is known of him.” 
To be fully known by God, after the manner in which one 
friend is thoroughly known by another, is the highest possi- 
bility of the earthly life for the Christian. To know God 
fully belongs to the Christian’s heavenly life, This is Paul’s 
mode of thought and expression. 

Verse 4.—The thought of the first sentence of verse 1 is 
suspended for the purpose of introducing the following sen- 
tences of verses 1, 2, and 3, which are subordinate and, in a 
sense, parenthetical. We have now the filling out of the 
thought ef that first sentence, and the specification of what 
the knowledge is which the writer has in mind. The knowl- 
edge which we of the strong party have, respecting the 
matter in hand, is this: “That no idol is anything in the 
world,” or, perhaps the better rendering is, “that there is no 
idol in the world.” If the latter rendering, which answers 
to the other part of the sentence, “ There is no God but one,” 
is adopted, the meaning is that there is no real god, such as 
the heathen imagines, standing back of the idol,—“ no ade- 
quate reality,” as Meyer puts it, “corresponding to the 
heathen conception of a god Jupiter, Apollo, etc.’ The 
other part’of the phrase, “no God” (that is, no real and true 
God “ but one”), answers precisely to this negative. 

Verses 5, 6.—These two verses seem to set forth the con- 
trast between the vain imaginations of the heathen, and the 
truth as known and understood by the Christian believers.— 
Though there be that are called gods: This expression seems to 
stand in contrast to “yet there is one God” (v. 6). The so- 
called gods ate the gods of the heathen imagination. Though 
there are many such beings to their view, we know that there 
is but one true God.—As there are gods many: That is, as 
there are, indeed, according to their view.— Of whom, ... through 
whom: God the Father is the source, the original cause, from 
which all created things proceed. Jesus Christ, the Lord, is 
the instrumental cause, through whose ageacy God the 
Father accomplishes his purpose and work.— Unto him ; 
through him: God the Father is the final end ia whom the 
Christian believers have the fulfilment of the purpose of 
their being as such. Jesus Christ, again, is the one through 
whom they reach their true condition as Christian believers. 
—All things: That is, the whole creation. — We: That is, 
Christian believers—the spiritual creation on earth. 

Verse 7.—Though all of us who belong to the etrong party 
have the knowledge in question, we must remember the 
fact that this knowledge is not in all the members of the 
church. Some, on the other hand, remain so far under the 
influence of the old ideas which they had before their con- 
version, with regard to the reality of the idol-gods, that they 
still think of them as having‘a polluting influence upon the 
meats from the animals sacrificed in the idol-temples. If 
they eat these meats, accordingly, they eat them as if they 
had had imparted unto them this polluting influence ; and so 





class. They set at nought, or treated with contempt, as the 


their conscience, being weak through the want of knowledge, 


is defiled by reason of their eating. Whatscever is not of 
faith in this matter (Rom. 14 : 28) is sin. So, after the same 
manner, whatsoever is not of knowledge is sin. 

Verse 8.—After having stated the facts of the case, that, 
while the strong party, all of them, have knowledge which 
enables them freely to eat, without scruples, there is another 
party which is weak, and, not having this knowledge, cannot 
eat with impunity; and having pointed to the need of love 
as guiding and overruling knowledge in respect to action, the 
Apostle now proceeds to the development of the subject. He 
first, in verse 8, calls the attention of the strong party to the 
point that the matter of eating or not eating is, after all, a 
matter of but little consequence, comparatively speaking.— 
Meat will not commend us to God: The Greek word here used 
may, more probably, mean “present; ” that is, the question 
of food is not one which is to come up before the judgment 
of God as one of importance on either side of it. Meat will 
not present us before his judgment seat. We shall gain no 
advantage there if we eat, and shall suffer no disadvantage 
if we do not eat, The question is not one of the great ques- 
tions of the Christian life. It is not vital to our personal 
well-being. We may therefore resign our privilege out of 
love to others the more readily for this reason. 

Verse 9.—But take heed lest by any means this liberty of yours 
become a stumblingblock to the weak: He now appeals to those 
whom he is addressing with greater directness, as connected 
with the fact just mentioned in the preceding verse, If the 
fact is as thus stated, and if knowledge must be ruled by love, 
it may well be urged as of great importance, that the free- 
dom of action which your knowledge gives to yourself should 
not become an injury to the Christian life of your fellow- 
believer. Take heed Jest by any means this shall be the 
result.— This liberty : That is, this freedom of eating of these 
meats,—this privilege and prerogative which is given you 
through your knowledge that the idol-gods have no real ex- 
istence, and therefore no power to pollute the meats.—A 
stumblingblock: That is, an occasion of falling into sin. We 
may compare with verses 8 and 9 what is said in Romans 
14: 15-17. j 

Verses 10-12.—The word “for” introduces a reason of 
great force why they should “ take heed,” asin verse 9.—Jfa 
man: That is, if any Christian brother of the weaker party. 
— Will not his conscience be emboldened: The meaning is, will 
he not be emboldened by your action and example to do the 
same thing which you do, or to eat the meats, while as yet 
his own conscience retains its scruples? Will he not thus be 
led by you intosin? The Christian life within him will so 
far be hindered or destroyed. The brother for whom Christ 
died, even as he died for yourself, will be injured, and so, by 
wounding his conscience, you will sin against Christ. 

Verse 13.—The Apostle here enforces his exhortation by 
making a declaration as to himself and his own course, I 
willeven give up, once for all, all eating of flesh, lest I cause 
my brother who is weak to fall into sin, and lest my action 
in pressing my liberty may tend to destroy one for whom 
Christ died. 

Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


Love is the fulfilling of the law, and unselfishness is the 
fulfilling of love. To surrender even our acknowledged 
rights for the good of cur neighbor is at once the duty and 
the joy of a healthy Christianity. This fundamental prin- 
ciple of a religion which makes the imitation of One who 
was the realized ideal of self-sacrificing léve its central aim 
needs to be kept before even the worthiest, if natural self- 
love is to be duly repressed. 

It was so among the Corinthian converts of Paul. The 
custom prevailed, among heathen and Jews alike, to take 
away from their temple what remained of a creature offered 
in sacrifice, after the priest and the altar had received their 
respective shares. Some made a “feast” on this, in the 
temple grounds or at home ; others sold it to the butchers, by 
whom it was offered for sale, apparently with some indication 
of its source, its cheaper price tempting the poor or greedy 
to purchase it. It was hence common for Christians, through 
an invitation from heathen friends or by purchase, to partake 
of this flesh, to the scandal of their more scrupulous brethren, 
—though others of broader views, like those of Paul, treated 
the matter as indifferent, thus forgetting the Christian duty 
of tenderness towards weaker minds. 

To end this confusion, the Apostle writes to the local 
Christian community: “ As to flesh that has been offered to 
idols, all who have been enlightened on the subject know 
how things stand. Mere knowledge is not enough, for it only 
makes one proud, if not tempered by love. If, therefore, any 
man is puffed up by seeing farther on any point than some 
others, his knowledge is not that which Christianity honors by 
the name. He sees only one side, and is superficial, distorted, 
deficient, and unpractical in his judgments. To remedy this, 
knowledge must be guided by love, which will lead it to 








deeper and truer insight, and make it morally healthy. Such 
love is no other than the love we feel toward God, which 
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not only embraces the eternal Father, but flows out to all 
his children, and shows itself in our life. 

“Concerning the eating of flesh that has been consecrated to 
idols, Lmay remind you therefore that, in point of fact, there 
are no such beings as Zeus or the other objects of heathen 
worship,—though, of course, there are demons enough,—and 
that there is in reality no other god than One. But even if 
we were to suppose that such gods existed as the heathen 
believe to fill the heavens and earth,—which, after all, is not 
@ preposterous fancy, since, in a wider sense of the words, 
there is not only one God and one Lord, but many super- 
human beings, whom we may call gods and lords, God him- 
self being called in Scripture God of gods and Lord of lords 
(Deut, 10 : 17),—yet to us Christians there is only one God, 
the Father, whose sons, as Christians, we are,—the Creator of 
all things, whom we are created to serve, aud one Lord, Jesus 
Christ, through whom God created the worlds, and to whom 
we owe our existence as Christians. Hence this one God and 
one Lord excludes all heathen gods from any acknowledg- 
ment as realities on our part. 

“But, while such as I and those like me know that there 
is really no such thing as a heathen god, every one does not 
feel thus; for there are many,who, having as yet associated 
an idol with an actually existing heathen god, and believing 
that there are such beings as Zeus, Apollo, and the like, eat 
flesh that has been consecrated to an idol with feelings mueh 
like those of the heathen respecting it, not regarding it as not 
different from other meat, but as defiled by association with a 
living heathen god, and therefore involving sin when they eat 
it, Their weak conscience first induces them to eat, and then 
reproaches them for having done wrong. But food does not 
in any measure determine our relations to God. Our not 
eating it does us no harm ; our eating it gives us no advantage. 

“Therefore take care, if you feel free to eat such flesh with- 
out wounding your conscience, not to use this liberty so that 
it gives pain and does injury to a weak brother; for if such a 
weak-minded brother see thee, a stronger-minded man, lying 
at table in an idol’s temple, will not his conscience be em- 
boldened to eat things consecrated to idols, to the ruin of his 
soul, since he thinks an idol a real existence, and regards eat- 
ing what has been sacrificed to it as a sinful recognition of it, 
in the heathen sense, so that he is more or less led back to 
his heathenism, and thus perishes? For indeed he thus 
loses his hold on eternal life. And yet he is thy brother, for 
whom, as much as for thyself, Christ died. Can you so 
tyrannically and heartlessly use your broader views as to 
bring about the destruction of such a weak soul, as to bring 
about his destruction in the most awful sense? 

“Remember that in sinning thus against any of your breth- 
ren, and wounding their weak conscience, you sin against 
Christ. Let me tell you what I would do in your case, If I 
found that meat of any kind made my brother stumble, I 
would avoid that food thenceforth ; and if the eating of Jesh, 
which in reality is not different from other flesh, but is held 
by him to be connected with a recognition of idolatry, made 
my brother stumble, I would never again eat such flesh while 
I lived.” 

A otriking lesson this, in many directions, to us all! 


Bournemouth, England. 





“LOVE BUILDETH UP.” 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


It is difficult for us to realize the close connection which 
existed between idol-worship and daily life. Something of 
the same sort is found in all mission fields. It was almost 
impossible for Chijstians to take any part in society and not 
seem to sanction idolatry. Would that Christianity were as 
completely interwoven with our lives as heathen religions 
are into those of their devotees! Paul seems to have had 
referred to him a pressing case of conscience, which divided 
the Corinthian church, as to whether a Christian could join 
in the usual feasts or sacrifices. His answer is in this lesson. 

The longest way round is sometimes the shortest way home. 
The Apostle begins far away from the subject in hand by 
running a contrast between knowledge and love, and setting 
the latter highest. But his contrast is very relevant to his 
purpose. Small questions should be solved ou great principles. 

The first principle laid down by Paul is the superiority of 
love over knowledge, the bearing of which on the question 
in hand will appear presently. We note that there is first a 
distinct admission of the Corinthians’ intelligence, though 
there is probably a tinge of irony in the language “ We 
know that we all have knowledge.” ‘“ You Corinthians are 
fully aware that you are very superior people. Whatever 
else you know, you know that, and I fully recognize it.” 

The admission is followed by a sudden sharp comment, to 
which the Corinthians’ knowledge that they knew laid them 
open. Swift as the thrust of a spear comes flashing “ Kaow!l- 
edge puffeth up.” Puffed-up things are swollen by wind 
only, and the more they are inflated the hollower and emptier 
they are; and such a sharp point as Paul's saying shrivels 
them. The statement is not meant as the awertion of a 
necessary or uniform result of knowledge, but it does put 


love. It is a strange, sad result of superior intelligence or 
acquirements, that it so often leads to conceit, to a false esti- 
mate of the worth and power ef knowing, to a ridiculous 
over-valuing of certain acquirements, and to an insolent 
contempt and cruel disregard of those who have them not. 
Paul’s dictum has been only too well confirmed by experience. 
“ Love builds up,” or “edifies.” Probably the main direc- 
tion in which that building up is conceived of as taking 
effect, is in aiding the progress of our neighbors, especially in 
the religious life. But the tendency of love to rear a fair 
fabric of personal character is not to be overlooked. In 
regard to effect on character, the palm must be given to love, 
which produces solid excellence far beyond what mere know]- 
edge can effect. Further, that pluming one’s self on knowl- 
edge is a sure proof of ignorance. The more real our 
acquirements, the more they disclose our deficiencies. All 
self-conceit hinders us from growing intellectually or mor- 
ally, and intellectual conceit is the worst kind of it. 

Very significantly, love to God, and not the simple emo- 
tion of love without reference to its object, is opposed to 
knowledge; for love so directed is the foundation of all ex- 
cellence, and of all real love to men. Love to God is not the 
antithesis of true knowledge, but it is the only victorious 
antagonist of the conceit of knowing. Very significantly, 
too, does Paul vary his conclusion in verse 3 by saying that 
the man who loves God “ is known of him,” instead of, as we 
might have expected, “knows him.” The latter is true, but 
the statement in the verse puts more strongly the thought of 
the.man’s being an object of God’s care. In regard, then, to 
their effects on character, on producing consideration and 
helpfulness to others, and in securing God’s protection, love 
stands first, and knowledge second. 

What has all this to do with the question in hand? This, 
that if looked at from the standpoint of knowledge, it may be 
solved in one way, but if from that of love, it will be answered 
in another. So, in verses 4-6, Paul treats the matter on the 
ground of knowledge. The fundamental truth of Christian- 
ity, that there is one God, who is revealed and works through 
Jesus Christ, was accepted by all the Corinthians, Paul 
states it here broadly, denying that there were any objective 
realities answering to the popular conceptions or poetic 
fancies or fair artistic presentments of the many gods and 
lords of the Greek pantheon, and asserting that all Christians 
recognize one God, the Father, from whom the universe of 
worlds and living things has origin, and to whom we as 
Christians specially belong, and one Lord, the channel 
through whom all divine operations of creation, providence, 
and grace flow, and by whose redeeming work we Christians 
are endowed with our best life. If a believer was fully con- 
vinced of these truths, he could partake of sacrificial feasts 
without danger to himself,and without either sanctioning 
idolatry or being tempted to return to it. 

No doubt it was on this ground that an idol was nothing 
that the laxer party defended their action in eating meat 
offered to idols; and Paul fully recognizes that they had a 
strong case, and that, if there were no other considerations 
to come in, the answer to the question of conscience submitted 
to him would be wholly in favor of the less scrupulous sec- 
tion. But there is something better than knowledge; namely, 
love. And its decision must be taken before the whole mate- 
rial for a judgment is in evidence. 

Therefore, in the remainder of the chapter, Paul dwells on 
loving regard for brethren. In verse 7, he reminds the 
“knowing” Corinthians that new convictions do not obliter- 
ate the power of old associations, The.awful fascination of 
early belief still exercises influence. The chains are not 
wholly broken off. Every mission field shows examples of 
this. Every man knows that habits are not so suddenly over- 
come that there is no hankering after them or liability to 
relapse. It would be a dangerous thing for a weak believer 
to risk sharing in an ido! feast; for he would be very likely 
to slide down to his old level of belief, and Zeus or Pallas to 
seem to him real powers once more. 

The considerations in verse 7 would naturally be followed 
by the further thoughts in verse 9, etc. But, before dealing 
with these, Paul interposes another thought in verse 8, to 
the effect that partaking of or abstinence from any kind of 
food will not, in itself, either help or hinder the religious 
life. The hearing of that principle on his argument seems to 
be to reduce the importance of the whole question, and to 
suggest that, since eating of idol sacrifices could not be called 
a duty or a means of spiritual progress, the way was.open to 
bring in regard to others’ weakness as determining action in 
regard to it, A modern application may illustrate the point. 
Suppose that a Christian does not see total abstinence from 
intoxicants to be obligatory on him, Well, he cannot say 
that drinking is so, or that it is a religious duty, and so the 
way is clear for urging regard to others’ weakness as an ele- 
ment in the case, 

That being premised, Paul comes to his final’ point; 
namely, that Christian men are’bound to restrict their liberty 
so that they shall not tempt weaker brethren on to a path 
on which they cannot walk without stumbling. He has 
just shown the danger to such of partaking of the sacrificial 





plainly « very usual result of it, if it is unaccompanied by 


10, that the stronger man’s example may lead the weaker to 
do what he cannot do innocently, What is harmless to us 
may be fatal to others, and, if we have led them to it, their 
blood is on our heads. ) 

The terrible discordance of such conduct with our Lord’s 
example, which should be our law, is forcibly set forth in 
verse 11, which has three strongly emphasized thoughts: the 
man’s fate,—he perishes; his relation to his slayer,—a brother ; 
what Christ did for the man whom a Christian has sent to 
destruction,—died for him. These solemn thoughts are deep- 
ened in verse 12, which reminds us of the intimate union 
between the weakest and Christ, by which he so identifies him- 
self with them that any blow struck 6n them touches him. 
There is no greater sin than to tempt weak or ignorant 
Christians to thoughts or acts which their ignorance or weak- 
ness cannot entertaiff or do without damage to their religion. 
} There is much need for laying that truth to heart in these 
days. Both in the field of speculation and of conduct, Chris- 
tians who think that they know so much better than ignorant 
believers need to be reminded of it. 

So Paul, in verse 13, at last answers the question. His 
sudden tarning to his own conduct is beautiful. He will not 
so much command others, as proclaim his own determina- 
tion. He does so with characteristic vehemence and hyper- 
bole. No doubt the liberal party in Corinth were ready to 
complain against the proposal to restrict their freedom becadse 
of others’ weakness; and they would be disarmed, or at least 
silenced, and might be stimulated to like noble resolution, by 
Paul’s example, 

The principle plainly laid down here is as distinctly appli- 
cable to the modern question of abstinence from intoxicants. 
No one can doubt that “ moderation” in their use by some 
tempts others to use which soon becomes fatally immoderate. 
The church has been robbed of promising members thereby, 
over and over again. How can a Christian men cling toa 
“ moderate” use of these things, and run the risk of destroy- 
ing by his example a brother for whom Christ died? 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H..W. WARREN, D.D. 


The precise incident referred to in this lesson—eating meat 
offered to idolg—is not likely to occur in our lives, But the 
principles involved are illustrated every day. Among them 
we find these : 

1. It is a very serious thing to lead any one intosin. . Christ 
has spoken very emphatically on this point (Matt. 18 : 6). 

2. Some things may, be sin to others which are not unto us, 
They may lack our enlightenment, or we theirs. These 
things are such as depend on circumstances or pledges, not 
on principles or the commands of God. 

3. It is necessary to regard conscience as a binding law. It 
may be enlightened, but never forced or ridiculed. 

4. We are not bettered or worsened in God’s sight by harm- 
less meats or drinks, but we are if thereby a weak brother be 
made to stumble. We may educate him into liberty, but not 
induce him to sin by violating his conscience as yet unen- 
lightened. ; 

5. This is the part of love, Christ was willing to abridge 
his liberties, not merely till hunger pinched him, but till life 
deserted the body, that weak brethren might be saved. Paul 
was only filling his measure of Christ’s sufferings when he 
preferred to eat no flesh forevermore, that he might not make 
his brother to stumble. 

A man niight go to hear Shakespeare rendered with 
pleasure to himself, but the question of his example and the 
judgment of others must give him pause. 

All these questions turn on loving our neighbor as ourself. 
And love would sacrifice its pleasure any time, nay, its profit 
and itself, for the good of,another, __ 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


We know that we all have knowledge (v.1). Of course we do. 
And most of us think that our knowledge amounts to a great 
deal more than it really does amount to. We know that we 
all have knowledge ; but we do n6t all know that we all have 
ignorance—a great déal more ignorance than knowledge. It 


is a pity that our knowledge doesn’t oftener inglude a know!- 
edge of our ignorance. 
Knowledge puffeth wp. A knowledge of our knowledge 


puffeth up; but a knowledge of our ignorance would prick 
the bubble which our-partial knowledge had blown. There 
are stages of knowledge. A knowledge which includes only 
what we do know is of the puffy order, A knowledge which 
takes account of our ignorance has a tendency to wilt us, 
Whenever you see a man piffed up with his knowledge on 
any subject, you can understand what stage of knowtedge he 
_ has attained to. : 





feasts. He now completes his position by showing, in verse 






But love edifieth. A truly loving spirit cannot well be 
puffed up. Pride and love are incompatible. Love keeps 
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down pride. Love goes out of self, and so is, in a peculiar 
sense, unselfis®, thduglitless of self. There is an edifying, an 
upbuilding, power in Jove. It seeks to give and to do for its 
object, instead of to get, and to gloat over, for itself, It is the 
loving spirit which gives and does and,builds for others, and 
80 grows without being puffed up. 

If any man thinketh that he knoweth anything, he knoweth not 
yet as he ought to know (v. 2). The highest knowledge always 
recognizes the possibility of more knowledge. He who is 
satisfied with his attainments in any branch of knowledge, 
thereby proves his lack in that very branch. Whoever tells 
that he has studied a subject “ exhaustively,” tells at the same 
time that he does not know-what real study is, or what are 
its possibilities. The great scholar never thinks that he 
knows all about the subject of his studies. 

We know that no idol is anything in the world ; . . . howbeit 
in all men there is not that knowledge (vs. 4,7). With all our 
limitations of knowledge, especially in the realm of religion, 
we do know more than others on some points of real impor- 
tance; and it is our duty to recognize that difference between 
us and thém. In opinions concerning the Sabbath, or reli- 
gious ceremonials, or church organization, or denomina- 
tional statements of doctrine, or methods of Bible interpre- 
tation, we may have a knowledge that gives us a broader 
and a clearer view than that of those immediately about us. 
If we dwell upon our superior knowledge in this thing, we 
may be puffed up. if we are swayed by love to God and 
love to our fellows, we shall consider tenderly the ignorance 
of those with whom we deal; and so our bearing toward 
them may tend to their edifying. 

Take heed lest by any means this liberty [or power] of yours 
become a stumblingblock to the weak (v.9). The highest degree 
of knowledge includes the knowing how to use one’s knowl- 
edge—in the line of edifying. And the wise use of knowl- 
edge, and of the liberty and power which come through such 
knowledge, may demand the refraining from any exhibit of 
those possessions in the presence of others less favored in 
knowledge. There is such a thing as an indecent exposure 
of one’s personal opinions on religious matters ; as shocking 
and grieving Christian brethren by a needless exhibit of 
superiority in the estimate of creeds and catechisms and 
forms of doctrine and methods of worship and customs of 
religious life and practice, So, again, in personal habits; if 
one could follow the fashions, or use wine or tobacco, or 
indulge in the questionable amusements of the world, with- 
out being injured himself, he has yet to consider the effect 
of his ezample in these things, and to see to it that his exam- 
‘ple does not tend to the injury of his children, or his scholars, 
or his companions. His duty demands that, to the extent of 
his ability, his example shall be a safe one to those who are 
likely to fdllow it. 

Wherefore, if meat make my brother to stumble, I will eat no 
flesh for evermore, that I make not my brother to stumble (¥y, 13). 
Paul’s rule is a good rule, and its principle covers more 
ground than some are accustomed to concede to it. It is the 
result of eating or drinking, not the eating or drinking itself, 
that ié the basis of Paul’s decision. If the meat or drink 
causes to stumble, it would better be let alone. That is the 
idea of his declaration. If it would make others stumble, 
Paul would let it-alone on their account, If it would make 
himself stumble, Paul would—or certainly he should—let it 
alone on his own account, And so as to rum, and tobacco, 
and theater-going, and card-playing, and dancing, and all the 
rest of the much questioned social practices. If one thinks that 
these tend to his own stumbling, he ought to Jet them wholly 
alone on his own account. If, on the other hand, he thinks 
they would not harm him directly, but might, through his 
example concerning them, be to the injury of others, for 
whom Christ died, he ought to let them wholly and always 
alone for the sake of others. In either case, the things are to 
be let alone; and that in perfect consistency with both sound 
morality and Paul’s inspired teachings. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


The teacher must, of course, first explain to the class the 
state of affairs in the church to which Paul was writing, which 
led him to utter the principles of the lesson. 

The majority c* teachers will want to use this as a lesson 
from which to draw the application of total abstinence. To 
do this will not be difficult, There are many reasons that 
rightly lead the wise man to accept total abstinence as the 
principle that is to guide him. For example, there is the 
fact that this is the safest course for a man to pursue, No 
man can be sure that, if he drinks moderately now, he will 
net in ten years from now be a drunkard. This is pecu- 
liarly true in the case of those who are “ high strung,” and 
of fine fiber; for they are in peculiar danger from strong 
drink, when once it gets hold of their systems. The writer 
is one of those who became a total abstainer only because he 
was afraid that he might be tempted, in time, to fall into the 
snare into which he saw so many other men fall. 

_, Or, again, we may urge total abstinence on the ground of 


the evil companionships that it almost always involves. The 
drinker seeks the society of those similarly inclined, and that 
is nearly always evil. And not only are the associates of the 
moderate drinker often evil, but the surroundings into which 
he is Jed are of the same nature, The saloon and the club 
are not places where a young man learns anything that is for 
his good. They are the bitterest foes of the home, and the 
two cannot get along with each other for many years. Asa 
rule, it is the home that has to give way, and the injury to the 
young man is irreparable. 

Or, again, it might be urged that the drinker wastes much 
time and money in a needless way, in the pursuit of his appe- 
tite. Many a man has, by:the time he is forty years of age, 
literally “drunk up a house.” Had he saved the money that 
he expended in the saloon, or even at his table, in intoxicating 
liquor, he would now have a roof of his own over his head, 
instead of living in a hired house, 

But, in our lesson, the Apostle uses none of these argu- 
ments in favor of total abstinence. He Jays it on an entirely 
different basis, The underlying principle that he tries to 
enforce here is that of our responsibility for the welfare of 
others, , This is a deep principle, and one that is very far- 
reaching. The first duty that any man has in this world is 
to himself. The first question that God ever asked of any 
man was, “ Where art thou?” This is why we have above 
presented so many reasons for total abstinence based on a 
man’s duty to himself. But the second duty that comes to 
any man in society is one toward hisneighbor. Of the second 
man, God asked the question “ Where is thy brother?” And 
Cain’s effort to throw off this responsibility was not a con- 
spicuous success, Robinson Crusoe, on his island, has no duty 
but to himself; but just as soon as his man Friday appears, 
the area of Robinson Crusoe’s responsibility doubles, and now 
he must govern himself with regard to his fellow-man also. 
You and I are placed in social circles, and we have not done 
all our duty when we have considered ourselves only. There 
are our neighbors and friends, and to them we owe many 
duties, Iam ina very deep sense my brother's keeper, and 
am in large measure responsible for his welfare. 

Now, in society we find many weak brethren who are not 
able to stand alone. They are peculiarly influenced by the 
example of those to whom they look. And there are many 
who are especially weak on the side of strong drink. They 
ought not to be so, but that does not alter the fact that they 
are. To them we owe a duty, in accordance with what the 
Apostle says in this Jesson. While we might possibly indulge 
in intoxicants without injury to ourselves, they would be led 
astray by our example; and for their sakes we should abstain, 
lest we lead them into temptation. I know well that. the 
weak brother has no right to demand ay such sacrifice on 
the part of the stronger brother. But I also know that the 
stronger brother will not be willing to indulge his utmost 
right, if in that way he injures any one that is weaker than 
himself. We are to abstain for the sake of the love that we 
bear to those who need our help. It is a matter not so much 
of the law of right as of the law of love; and to that law of 
love every true Christian will yield at once. For it is that 
law which led his own divine Master to make the sacrifice 
for him that he made on Calvary. It is also the Jaw that 
the Apostle himself lays down when he says, “ Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” He who 
tries not so much to exact all his “ rights” as to be willing to 
yield these for the sake of others, will come nearest to that 
divine law of love which is heaven’s chiefest principle of action. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


This lesson jis from another letter of Paul’s, written to the 
church in Corinth, where he preached and worked for a year 
and a half. When he first went to Corinth, he found a man 
and his wife who had come from Italy, who worked at the 
same trade that Paul did. What trade was that? Paul 
worked with them at tent-making all the week, and preached 
in the synagogue on Sunday, In Corinth, as in other places, 
some believed, and some hated Paul ard would like to have 
stopped his preaching. Perhaps when he was driven out of 
the synagogue, he was discouraged. Jesus watches his work- 
ers, and he spoke to Paul in the night, and told him not to 
be afraid, but speak; for he said, “I am with thee, and no 
man shall set on thee to harm thee; for I have much people 
in this city.” How long did Paul stay in Corinth? Paul 
never forgot the Christians there. He heard from them 
sometimes; amd after he had been gone from them several 
years, he wrote them two letters. He wanted to help them 
to live right, and to show them what would be pleasing to 
God, and helpful to others. 

There is No God but One,—The heathen in Corinth and 
Athens, and other places, believed in many gods,—a god for 
the sun and the moon, for music and dancing, for fruits and 
fields, and many more. They were wise scholars, but they 
worshiped these gods. What words did Paul see carved on 





an eltar in Athens? Whom did he try to make known to 


them? Thé Christians of Corinth learned of the true God 
and of Christ, and his Spirit was given to them to know him 
more and more. But they had many temptations among 
people who believed in idols, There were feasts in idol 
temples, and honors paid to images. Do you know the first 
commandment? Can you repeat the second? (Perhaps the 
teacher can show one or more idols. Here is one only two 
inches high, with a curious face and folded arms. It is 
carved in ivory that is yellow with age, for it was made per- 
haps hundreds of years ago. This, with several others, was 
sent here by a missionary from Japan. The idols were given 
to her by some women whom she had taught of the true God, 
and they learned to pray to one who can heer and love. Not 
one of these idols is as pretty as alittle girl’s doll. Can they 
hear? Can they see, or smell, or walk? The exercise, with 
appropriate motions, so often used, always interests children 
as they repeat after the teacher Psalm 115: 4-7. Can we 
all say with Paul, “ An idol is nothing in the world” ?) 

One God the Father, One Lord Jesus Ohrist—Paul reminded 
the Christians that they had learned of the true God and 
Christ his Son, the maker of all things, the one to love and 
worship. Paul told them that eating meat could not commend 
them to God, or make them better or worse. Why did Paul 
write to them so much about eating meat and about idols? 


idols ; meat was offered tothem. Could they eatit? People 
came and feasted and drank; meat which had been set 
be’ore the images was sold in the market. Should Chzidtians 
buy and use it? Paul said the meat could not harm, but 
perhaps some brother who wanted to do right might see a 
Christian doing as the heathen did. Such a one would say, 
“The Christian does no better than I, and I can do as the 
rest are doing.” That is why Paul said if eating meat should 
harm his brother he would eat no flesh forevermore, Do 
you remember what it is to be a stumbling-block? Do we 
have any such temptations and hard questions to decide? 
Not about eating meat or serving idols, but there are many 
things not so bad in themselves which might do harm to 
others, 

To Abstain.—This is called a temperance lesson. Do you 
know the other name of the lesson? It has a liard word in 
it, which means to keep from, to abstain. There is an evil 
in the world more ruinous than idol worship or eating meat 
belonging to idols. It is making, selling, and using strong 
drink, Every barrel and bottle of strong drink has poison in 
it. It causes more sorrow than anything else in the world, 
More people die every year from drink than from accidents 
on sea or land. There are widows and wives working every 
day to keep from starving, and little children hungry for 
bread, when some husband, father, or brother has spent enough 
money for drink to have made them comfortable and happy. 
It seems too sad to tell little children, but there are women 
who are cross and wild and sick because they love strong 
drink. Is it any use to ¢ell children these sad things? Yes, 
they cannot begin too soon to “ hate the evil” and resolve to 
abstain. When everybody might know of the sorrow and 
death that drink brings, how is it that there are so many 
drunkards? Did you ever seeadrunken man? He staggers 
and totters, talks like a fool, falls to the gutter to be kicked or 
picked up like a wounded beast. How came he to be there? 
Every drunkard was once an innocent child, every sot some 
time took his first drink. Is it safe to begin? 

For Another's Sake-—You may know of peuple who say 
they can take a drink every day, and have not been hurt, 
Does that make it right or wise for them orfor you? There 
were twin brothers who grew up together, handsome and 
bright. Arthur began to be often away from home, and 
sometimes long after midnight his anxious mother listened to 
hear unsteady steps at the door. John became ill, and in his 
raging fever constantly begged for Arthur to be with him, 
At last the fever left him weaker than a child. The doctor 
said, “Give him a little brandy every few hours.” “No,” 
whispered John, “I will not take it.” “But rou may die 
without it,” said the doctor. “Then let me die now, and not 
learn to love it, and break my mother’s heart to know I am 
a drunkard.” The doctor gave some other medicine. John 
did not die; he lived a brave Christian life, and Arthur from 
his brother’s example gave up his sinful habits, John saved 
his brother, 

Carist Pleased Not Himself—Jesus lived for others, to help 
and save amd bless; so his children should do, John would 
not taste brandy, even for medicine, lest it should harm his 
brother. Bat if it is hard for any one to do without drinking, 
or if the taste is a pleasure, it is time to take warning, and 
pray every day for strength not to be led into temptation. 

Lowisville, Ky. 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY JULIA E. PECK. 


In reviewing the last lesson, use the thought “ strength to 
overcome evil” as a connecting link with the lesson for to- 
day,—strength to bear the infirmities of the weak. 

There are some very strong boys in my class to-day. Let 





me see how strong you are. Can you lift this heavy book? 


In the Idol's Temple.—There were feasts made in honor of 
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Could you lift a much heavier weight? (Allow the children 
to talk of their strength in order to impress them with the 
great value of it, and, later, of the importance of all this 
energy directed and controlled by a knowledge of Christ.) 

Our lesson to-day is about ysing this great strength to some 
good purpose. After we have learned our golden text, we 
will talk about some of the ways of using our strength. (In 
teaching the golden text, explain in afew words the meaning 
of “infirmities of the weak.” After teaching the source of our 
strength, try to make the forcible part of the lesson the re- 
sponsibility of possessing it. Give little talks on these points: 
First, God gives us our strength ; next, he allows us to take 
care of it; then he gives us each a conscience to guide us in 
taking care of it. The bygiene—from an external point of 
view only—should come in here. Review the lesson about 
personal responsibility, emphasizing these points: Our choice 
of food to make us strong for God’s service; abstinence for 
the sake of others; and, reviewing the golden text, keep in 
mind obeying the voice of conscience in this matter.) 

We have been taught how to make our bodies strong; but, 
strange to say, there is a way of losing our strength by trying 
to save it. How does a miser save his gold? Yes, he hides 
it away, and never uses it. Suppose you tried to save your 
strength in this way, by hiding it away, and never using it 
for fear of using it up, what would happen? (Explain the 
loss of physical strength from diguse, and its growth by exer- 
cise; then lead gradually to the new thought of the lesson,— 
energy controlled.) 

‘When we have built up strong bodies, with God’s help, 
what are we going to do with our great strength? Remem- 
ber, if we try to hide it away for safe keeping, we lose it; 
and our golden text tells us that we must not use it to please 
ourselves. Let us repeat our golden text now, to remind us 
that we are to please others. 

We will tell some Bible stories about good people who have 
used their strength to save and help others. (Let the chil- 
dren tell the story of the life of Moses, who might have lived 
like the son of a princess, but gave his whole life to lead the 
children of Israel through the wilderness, emphasizing his 
hardships and discouragements, Also emphasize the self- 
sacrifice required in doing brave deeds, in order to bring out 
the thought of abstinence-as another way of self-sacrifice; 
and teach that the holding back for a brother’s need may be 
as courageous as facing danger.) 

And now we come to the hardest part of the lesson. (Give 
a little talk on the infirmities of the weak. Show that there 
are times when one must hold back his strength for the sake 
of the weaker brother, and, while really strong, share in the 
results of weakness with the infirm one, even making himself 
like one of these weaker friends. At this point, if the chil- 
dren can understand it, give Paul’s lesson about eating the 
meat offered to idols, If this is beyond their comprehension, 
make some illustrations within their own experience, allow- 
ing the children to help and suggest points with all these 
stories.) 

This is a harder kind of giving up, in one way, than that 
of Moses when he gave up hi beautiful home and lived in a 
tent; for, you see, every day he could be up and doing. He 
could command the people, and help them over the long, 
hard journey to the promised land. But this holding back 
from something that would not hurt us, for the sake of a 
friend, looks so much like doing nothing worth doing that we 
think it often hard, and not worth the trouble. But this is a 
command, just as much as “Go ye therefore, and teach all 
nations.” You remember we had a long Jesson about this 
getting ready to teach others about Christ. Now we never 
shall be ready unless we learn this lesson about holding back 
for the sake of others, and not pleasing ourselves. 

You have told me that you are all quitestrong. Now show 
me how children that are quite strong look when they are 
perfectly quiet,—all ready to use their strength, but waiting 
to use it at the best time. (If there is nervous tension in this 
“quiet waiting,” it will fail in its effect.) 

While we are resting so quietly, safely, no one is tempting 
us now to eat something, or do something that by our exam- 
ple would cause a weaker friend great injury. We are all 
quietly resting ; but the time will come, and the temptation 
will come to us all, and then—are we going to refuse to hold 
back? are we going to call ourselves brave and bold and 
strong, because we are able to do what a weaker friend can- 
not? Are we going to rest quietly, and, holding back, say to 
ourselves, “In His strength, for I am not strong, let me give 
up this for my friend, and try not to please myself.” 

Northampton, Mass. 





QUESTION HIN'SS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELIS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


1, First CortryTHi1ans.—When did Paul establish the 
church at Corinth? On which missionary journey? How 
long did he stay there? (Acts 18:11.) Where was this letter 
written? (1 Cor. 16:8) When? On what missionary 


What were some of the dangers that must have surrounded 
the church at Corinth,—dangers from without? from within? 
Which does Paul warn against in this lesson ? 
2. KnowLepce Purrera Up (vs. 1-6).—What “things 
offered unto idols” had Paul in mind? Where were Chris- 
tians likely thus to come in contact with idolatry? (1 Cor. 
8:10; 10:27.) How was their ordinary food likely to be 
thus polluted ? What were some of the reasons why it might 
have seemed best not to be scrupulous on this point? (vs. 4, 8.) 
How would insistence on this point seem to conflict with 
Christian liberty? seem to threaten the growth of the church? 
seem to embarrass private life? seem to introduce awkward- 
ness into social life? On the other hand, what command 
would urge them to regard this distinction? (Acts 15 : 29.) 
What regard for the Jews? the heathen? their own brethren? 
What kinds of knowledge, of insight, come to the Christian? 
(1 John 4:7.) What kind of knowledge is it that “ puffeth 
up”? What will prick this bubble-knowledge? (1 Cor. 13: 
12.) Why is love the foundation of any lasting knowledge? 
(1 John 4:8.) ‘How can you show this to be true regarding 
our knowledge of ourselves? of each other? of nature? of 
God? What is the effect of knowing truth and not loving it 
or the objects of it? How can you show that verse 2 is not 
agnostic? What are some of the things we can be sure that 
we know, provided; we have sympathy and love? How is 
our knowledge increased if we are “known of God”? In 
what sense only is an idol “nothing in the world”? When 
and how is an idol a most terrible something? What is an 
idol? What are some of our modern idols? How does God, 
at last, prove to all modern idol worshipers that “there is 
none other God but one”? What is it to be “in Him” and 
“by Him”? How can we increase in ourselves this con- 
sciousness of the absolute supremacy and authority of God? 
3. Bur Cuarity Borupers Up (vs. 7-13).—Why is it 
hard for men who have broken with any idolatry to be con- 
siderate for those who are still tempted by it? What are 
some of the modern dangers that beset weak-kneed Chris- 
tians? What is a weak conscience? What account does 
Paul take of the Christian’s own pleasure in such matters? 
Why can the Christian, of all men, afford to disregard his 
own pleasure? What js the standard of action Paul sets up? 
(v. 8.) What is a stumbling-block? This “liberty” of the 
Christians is not liberty to do wrong; what does it authorize? 
What are some of the things that a Christian would be free 
to do if there were none but Christians in the world, but that, 
surrounded by unbelievers, he should not do? How does 
this principle apply to card-playing? to theater-going? to 
the temperance question? todancing? to Sunday observance? 
to dress? to reading? What in verse 11 enormously strength- 
ens this obligation? What duty, besides the personal ac- 
ceptance of Christ, does Christ’s death lay upon men? How 
does Paul’s decision (vy. 13) even go beyond his strict duty? 
This carefulness to avoid even the appearance of evil,—how 
would you illustrate it in the practical problems named above? 
For how long was Paul’s decision? What is the advantage 
of making up one’s mind on such points once for all? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1, What difficulty in regard to idol worship met the Chris- 
tians of Corinth? 2. Why might they think it all right to 
eat meat that had been offered to idols? 3. But why was it 
wrong? 4. Since it was wrong, what did Paul decide about 
it? 5. What is a stumbling-block? 6. How can we become 
stnmbling-blocks in our brother’s way? 7. Against whom do 
we sin when we sin against our brother? 8 Why? 

Boston, Mass. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
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Corn oF CORINTH. 


[The obverse contains the head of the emperor Claudius, in 
whose reign Paul first came to Corinth. The reverse gives the 
Acrocorinthus, or citadel, crowned by the Temple of Aphrodite 
(Venus). It bears the inscription “ Luscinius and Octavius, 
duumvirs a second time.”’) 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 

“As THERE BE Gops Many anp Lorps Many.”—We 
know that the Pantheon of Rome contained codntless deities. 
Not only had it adopted the whole mythology of Greece, it 
had also incorporated many of the grosser and most monstrous 
inventions of Oriental superstition. Every desire, noble or 
ignoble, of which man is capable; every human passion, 
virtuous or vicious; every object either of pursuit or dread.— 
was symbolized by a-god to whom adoration was paid. ~ Not 
only the phehomena of nature, as thunder, fire, rain, wind, 





journey? What prompted the letter? (1 Cor.5:1; 7:1.) 


as well as the heavenly bodies themselves, but the heroes of 


ship, Sach were the “gods many.” The mythology of 
Paul’s days was very different from what we ray be allowed 
to term the simplicity of the nature worship of primitive 
heathenism. There was nothing like the frenzied devotion 
to a single national deity, like the Baal or sun-god of Northern 
Canaan. Roman idolatry was a dainty eclectic cult of 
whatever the worshiper desired or feared. According to his 
tastes, he did homage to Plutus, the god of wealth ; Mars, the 
god of war; Verius, the goddess of pleasure; Bacchus, the 
patron of revels; or to any or all of these at different times. 
Thus he had “gods many.” The Apostle’s further observa- 
tion of “lords many” most probably refers to the inferior 
local deities,—the genii, nymphs; or fauns, who were abso- 
lutely countless, whether in the Roman or Greek mythology. 
Every fountain and spring, every river, every hill-top, every 
forest,—in short, every natural feature,—had its presiding or 
tutelary spirit, who was supposed to have some mysterious in- 
fluence, though limited to the spot. We find in every Roman 
camp and settlement in Britain the altars to these local 
deities with which Greek fancy had peopled the spirit world. 
They may be seen in every local museum in the country, 
many of them in honor of the presiding genius of some spot 
we know only by these inscriptions, their names never occur- 
ring in classical literature. Thus so recently as the present 
year an altar has been exhumed in the county of Durham, 
at a Roman station, dedicated to a goddess whose name has 
been hitherto unknown. Not even the‘thousands of gods in 
the Hindoo pantheon can exceed in number the “ gods many 
and lords many” of Rome. They are surpassed only by the 
ninety-three million gods of the old Shinto pantheon, which 
the Booddhism of Japan has adopted into its creed. And to 
the regular Roman gods we may add the catalogue of their 
emperors, ¢o whom, one after another, though monsters of 
iniquity, divine honors were assigned. 

“Tuoses Sacriricep To Ipors.”—To understand the 
meaning of the injunctions respecting things offered to idols, 
it is necessary to realize the arrangements of a pagan temple, 
and of festivals public and private. A temple did not consist 
of a great building under a single roof, like the cathedrals of 
Europe, but ordinarily the only portion roofed in and en- 
closed by doors was a small shrine, or naos, in which was the 
image of the tutelary deity. Round this was a large enclosure 
open to the sky, called the temenos, often having a colon- 
nade with sumptuous columns surrounding the area on three 
sides. In front-of the sacred places, which could only be 
entered by the priests, was the altar, or frequently several 
altars, for the convenience of the worshipers. This open area 
was employed on all sorts of public oceasions much as the 
similar open spaces of the Booddhist and ‘Confucian temples 
of China and Japan. Here were held all great public enter- 
tainments at which citizens of any position wotld be ex- 
pected to attend. Nor were its uses confined to these. Family 
events to be celebrated by a festival were inaugurated by 
bringing a sacrifice to the altar, followed by a feast to which 
all the friends and neighbors of the giver were invited. 
Here came in the case of conscience. A Christian might be 
invited by his neighbor to celebrate the birth of his son. 
The feast was ordinarily held in the temenos of some temple. 
One man might accept the invitation, considering that it 
involved no act of worship or recognition of the false god in 
whose grounds he was sitting. Another might feel that his 
sharing in a feast within the sacred enclosure was a tacit 
recoguition of idolatry. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“THERE 18 No Gop But One.”—This is the battle-cry of 
the Moslem. Many of the stricter Mohammedans will not 
even add that Mohammed is his apostle, lest there should be 
the remotest semblance of giving a partnerto God. The 
Moslem attitude to the Christian doctrine of the Trinity 
is almost certainly due to the unfortunate circumstance_that 
Mohammed came into contact with Christianity of a pecu- 
liarly corrupt type,—that of the sect of the Collyridians,— 
in whose worship the Virgin Mary was elevated to a position 
which he could not distinguish from that of Deity. From 
this practical apotheosis of a woman, however good she 
might be, his fervently religious nature revolted with hor- 
ror. So great was the revulsion that he seems never to have 
been able to gain any true idea of what the doctrine of the 
Trinity really is. 

“Eat as oF 4 THInG SaRIFIceD To AN IpoL.”—If one 
professed to have renounced idolatry, the devotegs of the idol 
often sought to test his sincerity by inviting him to feast off 
meat that had been offered in sacrifice. If he ate in such a 
case, he was held to have participated in the sacrifice, and 
his profession was regarded as vain. It would then be his 
duty to refuse. It was common for men who had mét with a 
stroke of good fortune to slay a victim to the gods as a thank- 
offering. The parts belonging to the altar were burned, and 
off the rest the offerer dined with his friends. To refuse his 
invitation would be to give a rude shock to the amenities of 
life. Again, many of the victims found their way into the 
public market, so that one scrupulous on the point might 





tradition and the powers of nature were alike objects of wor- 





feel shut up to renounce entirely the use of meat as food. 
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Communities living Sieehak holding different views as to 
what may and what may not be eaten, bas resulted here in 
the whole meat trade falling into the hands of the Jews. 
The Jew may not eat an animal that has been slain by a 
Moslem or a Christian. He may eat only of that which is 
slain by his own specially appointed chiefs, after it has been 
inspected and duly pronounced clean by the proper authori- 
ties. Some more liberal-minded Jews have caused their fel- 
lows no little pain by eating what is set before them in such 
houses of public entertainment as now exist in this country. 


Tiberias, Palestine. 
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FOR THE SAKE 
OF THINE OF THY 
OWN SELF, WEAK BROTHER, 
FOR WHOM CHRIST DIED. 
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FEEL SECURE; 
NEED NO PLEDGE. 


MF IS IN DANGER; 
WATCHES ME. 





FOR MY BROTHER'S SAKE. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF GOD'S WILL. 
OBEDIENCE TO CONSCIENCE. 
SYMPATHY FOR OTHERS, 


. 2 





“ IN ALL THINGS, CHARITY.” , 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


‘* How sweet, how heaven!y is the sight.” 
“ Blest be the tie that binds.® 

“From whence doth this union arise.” 

“ Throw out the life-line.” 

“ Brightly beams our Father’s mercy.” 
“Hark! ’tis the Shepherd’s voice I hear.” 
“There were ninety and nine,” 

** Have you had a kindness shown.” 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Paganism was an indiscriminate consecration of life, the 
noble and the base init alike, Its acts of consecration touched 
everything, and there was nothing but was pit under the 
protection of some deity. Foulness, dishonesty, drunkenness, 
and deceit were thus assigned their guardians equally with 
their opposing virtues. , Hence the omnipresence of pagan 
usages in society, and the difficulty of avoiding contact with 
them. They were worked into the whole fabric of society, 
—the labors of the farmer and the trades of the mechapic, 
the discipline of the soldier and the holding of the courts, 
the rejoicings of festal days and the sorrows of public and 
household calamities. Every executive official, every army 
officer, every head of a household, was invested with a priest- 
hood in the system. 2 

It was in Rome as in modern India, where the villager 
hardly can stay in his village community if he abandon the 
beliefs and worship of his fathers. He can perform no act 
in #@ manner recognized as valid without having recourse to 
heathen forms of worship. He cannot avoid acts of neglect, 


whieh his neighbors believe will bring a curse on himself, | 271. 


his household, and the whole community. Hence the cre- 
ation of Christian villages in connection with some Indian 
missions, and the growth of settlements, in other cases, around 
the mission stations. 

. In Corinth, where paganism took an especially gross and 
offensive shape in adapting itself to the tastes and pleasures 


of a catering population, the difficulty was especially great. 
To have drawn the line of compliance in such a way as to 
bave Christians do everything which they had an abstract 
right to do, would have been perilous to the very life of the 
church, The Apostle, by invoking the law of love, makes 
the conscience of the scrupulous, rather than that of the 
more liberal, Christians the rule for the whole church. He 
did not want men totry how near they could come to the edge 
of the precipice without going over it. 





LESSON SUMMARY, 


It is one thing to have knowledge, and it is another thing 
to use knowledge rightly. In our use of knowledge we must 
have a care lest we think too much of ourselves, and too little 
of others, Love is more important than knowledge, and 
must control in the estimate and use of knowledge. Love to 
God supremely, and love to God’s children as God’s children, 
ought to control and sway us in all that we know or do. 

We are responsible for our influence as well as for our 
action. What effect our conduct will have upon others, 
apart from its effect on ourselves, must come into our calcula- 
tion in all our course in life. Our knowledge in the realm of 
spiritual truth may be such that we are free from danger in the 
undervalujng of elementary or of partial truths, which mean 
a great deal to those who are less informed than ourselves, 
We must have a care lest our freedom through superior at- 
tainments become an offense or a hindrance to our weaker 
brethren, Many an “advanced” scholar or theologian mis- 
uses his knowledge through ignoring the mental state of 
those with whom he talks. He knows it all, but he fails to 
consider that others do not. 

In little things, as in greater, it is important to recog- 
nize one’s responsibility for one’s influencé. We must not 
even walk in a path where we can go safely through our 
superior knowledge of its intricacies, when we know that 
thereby others who are ignorant will be influenced to press 
on confidently to their gwn destruction. If our superior 
knowledge, or our superior self-control, would enable us to 
eat or to drink without harm to ourselves, we cannot evade 
responsibility if by our action others are inevitably led to ruin 
themselves through their confidence in us, “‘ Whether there- 
fore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do. do all to the glory 
of God,” 


ADDED POINTS. 

A loving heart with an empty head is better than a full 
head and a heart without love. 

If a man loves God, God will know it, and so will men. 

There is none other God but one ; but there is one God, and 
he ought always to be in the mind of man, 

It is not what we eat or drink, but the spiritin which we 
do it, that commends us to God. 

Whatever we do, should be done in unselfishness and in 
loving thoughtfulness of others. If we love God supremely, 
we shall act in this way. 

He who thinks of others while he eats or drinks, gains 
most good and least harm from eating and drinktng. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


— @—__——. 
LIVES OF LEADERS.* 


It happens that, at the present time, a somewhat un- 
usual proportion of the newer books of importance is in 
the field of biography; and, accordingly, it will be well 
to characterize here several volumes that have not 
hitherto been noticed in these weekly summaries of 
selected literature. 

The Bureau of Education has, for some time past, 
been issuing a series of pamphlets devoted to higher edu- 
cation in various states. These issues have been unduly 
influenced by state pride, and so have missed the highest 
critical value; but some of them, such as that devoted 
to the College of William and Mary, and the one which 
considered the relations of Thomas Jefferson to the 
University of Virginia, have had a solid worth. In the 
choicer division of these contributions to educational 
history, belongs Professor Francis Newton Thorpe’sstout 
pamphiet on Benjamin Franklin and the University of 
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Thomas Jefferson. By James Schouler. 16mo, cloth, pp. 252. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, and Company. , $1. 

The Work of Washington Irving: An Address, By Charles Dud- 
ley — 32mo, boards, illustrated, pp. ii, 59. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. Price, 50 cents. 

Greeley on Lincoln, etc. Edited by Joel Benton. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
New York : Baker and Taylor Company. Price, $1.25. 
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Pennsylvania. It gives (besides full accounts of the 

later progress and present equipment of the institution) 

painstaking accounts of the educational ideas and meth- 

ods of the eminent and many-sided philanthropist, and 

supplements the books of Bigelow, Morse, McMaster, 

and Parton. 

There was no conspicuous necessity, perhaps, for 
another life of Thomas Jefferson, such as Mr, James 
Schouler (the author of a solid History of the United 
States under the Constitution) has just added to the 
Makers of America series, save that the library to which 
it belongs could hardly omit the name of the eminent 
democrat, educational theorist, student of architecture, 
viticulturist,.friend of religious toleration, author of the 
Declaration, president, and nation-maker in a true sense, 
Jefferson’s work is competently described, in this small 
volume, by an approved specialist in the study of the 
period to which it belongs. The author’s scale is smaller 
than that of the biographies by Morse and Parton, but 
his admiration for his subject is not less, The last- 
named author’s life of Jefferson, though it is the fashion 
to sneer at Parton’s superficiglity and partisanship, is 
really an honest and illuminating contribution to Amer 
ican biography; and the books of both Parton and 
Schouler are useful reading for those who forget, or who 
never knew, the intensity of partisan and personal 
political conflict in days toward which some shallow 
modern pessimists are wont to look as freed from the 
vulgarities of our baser time. 

As Franklin and Jefferson were pioneers in the devel- 
opment of American politics, practical philanthropy, 
education, and emancipation ‘from any union between 
state and church, so Washington Irving was, in a true 
sense, the pioneer of our literature. Books and literary 
influences are evolutions, not creations, and their begin- 
nings are slow and complex; but Irving was the first 
American writer to win a large international success by 
productions which had intrinsic artistic merit, The 
well-known debt to the author of Rip Van Winkle, The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, and Knickerbocker’s History 
of New York, is concisely restated, in an original form, | 
by Charles Dudley Warner, in an address, now neatly re- 
printed by the Harpers in their‘ Black and WhiteSeries,” 
with the addition of interesting and somewhat unfa- 
milier portraits. ““ It is well to remember,” unhesitatingly 
says this competent student of books and authorship, 
“that two things in which American literature has dis- 
tinguished itself—the short story and the literary use of 
nature—are of American origin.” The latter part of 
this saying, if it seem over-bold to any reader, may well 
be made the theme for reflection, and a critical and com- 
parative re-reading of The Sketch-Book and its predeces- 
sors. Mr. Warner’s address is quite distinct from his 
excellent Life of Irving in the American Men of Letters 
series, 

“Doubtless,” says Professor Thorpe in his volume 
mentioned above, “‘it has occurred to the reader that it 
is by the Franklin model that such men are made as 
Horace Greeley, Abraham Lincoln, Robert Fulton, and 
other original and creative minds, who are self-eda- 
cated, yet who rank among the determinative forces of 
America.” Mr. Joel Benton’s compilation of hitherto 
uncollected matter by the founder of the New York 
Tribune, entitled “Greeley on Lincoln, etc.,” was really 
worth making, for the sake of Greeley’s original and 
essentially just estimate of a president whom he had cer- 
tainly, at times, both misjudged and annoyed. Again, 
Mr. Greeley was entitled to this posthumous utterance, 
because of the pitiless attack upon his war suggestio: 
and peace negotiations made by Nicolay and Hay in 
their huge biography of Lincoln. For the rest, the 
volume contains some very sharp letters from Greeley to 
Dana, when the former was in Washington, in the ’60s, 
and Dana was in charge at the Tribune office,—letters 
which likewise proffer some frank allusions to notabili- 
ties at the capital. Mr. Greeley’s editorial utterances 
during the storm-and-stress period attending the down- 
fall of slavery certainly did not lack vigor or personal 
courage; but here, writing without thought of any pub- 
lic, he is sometimes more savage than ever (even at Mr, 
Dana’s expense), and in some of his comments upon 
contemporaries cannot be said to be infallibly correct. 

A noble leader, in a more peaceful field, whose name 
and influence should not be, and cannot be, ignored or 
forgotten by successors who deny some of his conclusions, 
is the great scientist commemorated in Mr. Charles F. 
Holder’s Louis Agassiz: His Life and Work. Clearly 
written accounts of the careers of men potent in the work 
of the world are almost always useful, not the less so as 
regards the wants of young readers, if—as 1s the case in 





the present volume—such biographies lack pretense to 
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originality and exhaustiveness, being pre- 
pared with interestingness, and with a 
salient idea of the real service of the 
subject. Agassiz’s character will be found, 
by those who read this book, not less at- 
tractive than his achievements; and both 
are pleasantly set forth, with the aid of 
illustrations, in a straightforward and 
well-arranged story,—the story of the per- 
sonality and the attainments of one of the 
most eminent of American scientists and 
most devout of scientific theists. As 
regards Agassiz’s opposition to the Dar- 
winian theory of evolution, Mr. Holder 
properly says that, while most of Agassiz’s 
pupils now hold the other view, the great 
Cambridge ichthyologist may yet prove 
to have been not very far astray in some 
of his conservative positions. 

Sir Richard F. Burton may be called a 
“leader” in so far as he was an African 
traveler who made real contributions to 
what the Rev. Edward Casaubon, in Mid- 
diemarch, called “ geognosis”; and he 
was likewise a skilled linguist and a bold 
adventurer in many other parts of the 
globe than those of the Dark Continent. 
In his last days he was chiefly known by 
his wunexpurgated translation of the 
Arabian Nights, which, though under- 
taken on the claim of permissible or 
necessary accuracy, was mainly sold, at 
high prices, and not through the regular 
book-trade, to readers of questionable lit- 
erary appetite. A very long, loyally affec- 
tionate, and utterly unliterary, Life of Sir 
Richard F, Burton has been prepared by 
his apparently eccentric widow, the most 
interesting pages of which are devoted 
to.his African exploits. 

The Sunday School Times was early 
in calling the attention of American read- 
ers to theinterest and value of the archwxo- 
logical and historical romances of Georg. 
Ebers. A certain school of critics in his 
own country is pleased to aver that his 
works of fiction deserve no high commen- 
dation; but the fact remains that the best 
of his stories of the ancient world have 
been substantially approved by competent 
scholars as accurate, while a host of read- 
ers attests their unusual power in making 
dry bones live, and in giving modern 
students some insight into the springs of 
action, as well as the outward customs, 
of bygone times. A large and kindly 
public, therefore, awaits hisautobiography, 
of which the first part has appeared, under 
the title of The Story of My Life. The 
. wisdom of publishing such a work in one’s 
middle life may well be questioned; but 
in Ebers’s justification it may be said that 
he has long, as an invalid, seemed to him- 
self to live under the shadow of death, 
and. has therefore indulged the retro- 
apective mood, and set his house in order. 
On the other hand, some of his recollec- 
tions of youthful extravagances, as here 
+ aA might well have been kept to 

imself, as far as any utility of publicity 
is concerned. But, when all deductions 
have been made, the book is as interesting 
as it is sincere, and presents a life-picture 
in which sentiment and scholarship, sim- 
plicity and seriousness, are combined in a 
characteristically Teutonic fashion. 


Two essays in Mr. Edmund Gosse’s 
latest volume, Questions at Issue, may in- 
terest American readers into whose hands 
the volume may fall. One is that in which 
he declares that fiction, for thirty or forty 
years, has dealt unduly with the subject 
of love, to the exclusion of other life ele- 
ments, and should enlarge its scope. The 
other is a reprint of his Forum article of a 
few years since, to the effect that America 
has, as yet, really produced no true poet. 
As regards the first point, fiction has un- 
doubtedly treated love too narrowly ; but it 





of the past half-century, from Uncle Tom 
to Ben-Har, which have had some other 
grand theme. As regards the poetic ques- 
tion, Mr. Gosse seems to have changed 
his mind, for his words about Poe, in a 
recent number of The Critic, are hardly 
consistent with the idea that the author 
of “The Raven” was nota great poet. Mr. 
Gosse, however, has one advantage as 
compared with Mr. Theodore Watts and 
some other Englishmen who have essayed 
to lay down the law concerning American 
literature: he has familiarized himself not 
only with such writers as Longfellow, 
Emerson, and Poe, but with lesser bards 
like Sidney Lanier. As regards the ques- 
tion raised by this essay, it turns on the 
definition of the words “great poet.” In 
one sense of that term, an absolute nega- 
tive would have to be given (as in the case 
of the English poetry of the eighteenth 
century); in another sense, a qualified 
affirmative would be warranted. (12mo, 
cloth, pp. xv, 333. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Price, $2.50.) 

Alfred Barry, formerly Primate of Aus- 
tralia, but now retired and back in Eng- 
land, has been somewhat fruitful as a 
theological writer. Like so many young 
men of his generation, he came under 
the influence of Frederick Maurice, and 
thus came to regard social questions as 
especially the province of the theologian. 
In his Bampton Lectures for 1892,—Some 
Lights of Science on the Faith—he deals 
with the three lines in which Christianity 
has been assailed in our day: The scien- 
tific, the sociological, and the critical. 
His best work is in the first department. 
Here he shows from the testimony of men 
of science, like Professor Huxley, how 
little scientific fact, or even accepted 
theory, infringes on the great truths of 
theology. And at the same time he points 
out how little the Scriptures have to say, 
when fairly interpreted, against any evo- 
lutionary theory which does not make 
man a piece of nature, and how much 
they are confirmed by the modern teach- 
ing as to heredity. In the second and 
third fields of discussion, Bishop Barry 
does not seem to have so clear a con- 
sciousness of the necessary lines which 
theology cannot but insist upon. Yet 
he writes suggestively, if not always vig- 
orously or distinctly, on both. Indeed, a 
want of vigor, traceable, possibly, to poor 
health, seems to be the leading defect of 
his writing. He never does quite justice 
to his own conceptions and ideas. (Large 
8vo, pp. xvi, 8348. London: Longmans, 
Green, and Company. Price, $3.) 


There are many people who are not, 
and have not time or ppportunity to be- 
come, specialists in ornithology or botany, 
but who desire to increase their knowl- 
edge of the birds or flowers they see in 
their every-day walks. Such amateur stu- 
dents often find great trouble in their use 
of books that claim to be popular descrip- 
tions of things flying or growing,—the 
birds and plants do not seem to be posi- 
tively identifiable in printed pages that 
are either over-scientific or else so general 
as apparently to apply, in any given de- 
scription, to half a dozen individuals in- 
stead ofone. A new book which justifies 
its title more fully than most similar vol- 
umes is How to Know the Wild Flowers, 
by Mrs. William Starr Dana. It may 
pleasurably and profitably be made an 
open-air companion for the remainder of 
this autumn and for future seasons. By 
untechnical yet plain and accurate de- 
scriptions (arranged in a novel fashion 
that will soon prove useful to the inter- 
ested ignoramus; namely, by colors of 
flowers), and by trustworthy pictures, its 





would be easy to name fifty noted novels 






tify the most noticeable of the weeds or 
“dear common flowers” that grow by the 
roadside or by woodland paths, Actual 
use of the book in midsummer walks has 
tested its helpfulness to the untechnical 
lover of botanical beauty. (12mo, cloth, 
pp. xvi, 298. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Price, $1.50.) 


While it seems absurd to class the book, 
as one critic has done, with the two best 
works on English literature, Taine’s and 
Brooke’s, Mr. Henry 8. Pancoast’s Repre- 
sentative English Literature from Chaucer 
to Tennyson may yet be commended as 
a fresh and intelligent addition to a divis- 
ion of text-books that is large rather than 
able. Mr. Pancoast includes, as far as 
possible, complete selections from authors 


of Venice entire; and these representa- 
tive pieces are preceded and followed by 
comments and bibliographies which show 
that the author apprehends the fact that 
the division of art which we call literature 
is a development, depending in a com- 
plex way upon race, environment, time, 
and foreign influences. Some of the selec- 
tions made are somewhat peculiar; for 
instance, the Tennysonian representation 
is confined to the Wellington ode, “ Tears, 
idle tears,” “ Blow trumpet, for the world 
is white with May,” and “Crossing the 
Bar;” but it is refreshing to find a young 
critic with the courage of his convictions. 
Miaprints are too common, such as Sy- 
mond for Symonds, Andrea del Sarta, 
Dreamthorpe, Caédmon, etc. (12mo, cloth, 
pp. xiii, 514. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. Price, $1.60. ) 
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The Best in existence 
600 pages; recipes absolutely sure; price $1.75. 
Of any bookseller; or of us by mail—we pay 
postage. ARNOLD AND COMPANY 





pages really enable their readers to iden- 


420 Library Street, Philadelphia 





FREE SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPERS. 


Write for samples of six best and most attractiveS. 8. 
ye aed ag pend Semen PRINTED IN COLORS, 


Pab. Co., A N.Y. 
A Library Collector, also cov- 
ers, labeis, numbers, etc., for your 
Sunday-school library books, nd 
FREE stamp for particulars. Goodenou Z 
& Wogilom Co., 122 Nassau 8t., N. 
FOR HARVEST, etc. 
GATES OF ZION. 
New music and exercises. For sample J. 
ies of above, send 10 cents to 


JOHN J. HOOD, “rxare. Po 


PHILA,, PA. 


FOR HARVEST CONCERTS. 


folded Seed ay The Glory of the 

Yan Anton's. Res mse to Opcing : Among the 
arvest Time Again; all with 

music and d recitations - te ey | sy be nee! 

ng t arvest,—three for primary 

ny of above, 5 cents each ; # per hun- 

Con Rect- 


cert Book 

tations, 15 cents ; Primary Cluster, iS cents. ete 
catalogue free. free. Henry D. Noyes & Con 
THE BEWEST, BRIGHTEST Ty ty 

SUNDAY- ISSUED THIS SEASOE. 
Sunny: -SIDE SONGS. 

By DR. W. H. DOANB. 

$30 per 100.’ 444 5c, per copy !f ordered by mail. 
$80 per 100.| Specimen a MAIN COL 
76 &. Ninth St., New York. 216 Wabash Av., Chicago. 















































DIALOGUES, Pieces to 


Seimeenar ain 

In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as wel! as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
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PREUATLVAMEA, 


's 30a and Day School 


sient ceeeeeeme | A Lie Never Justifiable. 


RICKETT COLLECE 
p ugmmees ANS CREAT HARD A Study in Ethics. By H. Clay Trumbull. 


far Olrovlare ant Report of Osman 
2oth Year |} ThomasMapPeirte, M.A. Ph.D. 











o ie 1 eesoennes ‘“‘Is it ever right to tell a lie?” has been for 
we; tae ages a perplexing question. Opinions have differed— 
Q Ny < . eeount equipment for * “rf . . . 3 

So | Sateret ary ees still differ. Dr. Trumbull draws a clear distinction 
aS OS cco between the lie and justifiable concealment. He proves 
LY Day and Evening ; . i 
SKS sessionme—— |@ his thesis by a careful and vigorous treatment of the 
ty oS@ . ‘ . e* @ 7 
BS borne branches detivered duty of veracity and of the sin of lying, in the light 
without extra charge. 
=e dally ring he Fens nn of Bible teachings, the moral sense of mankind, and 
cation. 
Monday, Sepember tse centuries of discussron. 
Kill under the! Graduating Escasiinn, ons cain » pe e 
Sg aeag.| am: ctAGhHy x MPR, 1. No question in ethics 1s more vital. No other 











| “Do NOT STAMMER.” work on this subject is so thorough and comprehensive. 


= suk Building, Ghicego, ws ny Jen Re 


crea. eG tusgri sam onm ste |@ A book for the plain common-sense man, as well as 


Va. Endorsed by Geo. W. Child proprietor Phila- 
delphia Public , and ex Pi Postmaster-General 


Wend forse; ac aalili E, 5. JOHNSTON'S for the scholar. 


Institute, Spring Garden 8, Phila., P: 





DRFMAINING SOMOOL, Always open. hice A neat volume of 250 pages, size 57 inches, bound in fine cloth, gilt top. 
OLY LAND AND ROUND THE WORLD —ee Just published. Price, $1.00. At booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the publishers. 


lect excursions leave ey 19, November 2, 
roung the ost world ; January 16, February 17, for Kite 
an oly 


eee eat cs, 118 Brosdway, N.Y, (Est, 184.) JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ferris Wheel ’’ ; 


at the World’s Fair. 
Our Bouvenir, authorized edi- = — 
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> | joSia ALLEN’S wire.| Agents W2== AND 
Standard R oks. 
area Pre eet orion ggg oTMt_ One, Hundred Mlnstradions, by O. De Grimm. LANTERN SLIDES, 
patlioaiare = “F ony ¢. Wi ENBTON 2 C0..” | eee wots g e sncrens amd estuuntents Fe FOR THE 
Ww witty, now ty aE, “ SCHOOL,” 
AGENTS MAKE 1 MONEY iy Pathetie, and fnatraetive prod TE SABEETH-SOROE., 
Selling the New Moon Embroldery Ring, for all N oe eed 6 vi THE CHURCH, 
paw Tk py Bey x derning and endin particu: | Price, 4 a = Welte tas eatnegrry 
fare mated ‘or 35 08 cents, THE Cam Novegrry Co., $2. “50 Hair We wa, 06 00. da have mt : ' ies > Mention The Sen Sunday 
AGEN with counsel bd McINTOSH BATTERY ed OPTICAL CO., CHICAGO. 
BOOK ACCENTS! Apply to'FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Pisce, New w York. 
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Curiosities of the Bible, Mother, Home, and Heaven, 
Combin in outfit for thi 4 


for 60 cents. K, B, TREA Pub. New Kerk, SE OF se FREI : STEREOPTICONS 7 
De inns’ MAGIC LANTERNS ant : 
Personal Recollections of dint Wille, e Creat | 4 


iy re. ape 3, Care uaibinding TO CHAS BE alas nen ACS ENTRE ST 
7 cts. 2 delignital volume of aie ae w YOR? 

good Quaker poet bya 

1. Y. CROWELL & C0., el wpe e os 


THE PROBLEM OF JESUS. 





























Successor to BaxTes C. Swan, 


—_j— Le pn am a Boardman, MANUFACTURER OF 
etepeeg nes eerie FURNITURE 
Adress Publies- 
tien iso Cuestuut t St., Phila., Pa. In variety. Pulpits, 
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nO PRESS REQUIRED 
Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copying Books. 























eee den.tian titer ion tase, Fespetl ty Seth Bi NERS + SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 
ALVAM BUSHMELL, 106 South 4th St., Philad’a, Pa. ‘ | Stamde, Toe. bend aad tor thie tor iis, ie a en: 
” . wy 
GENUINTEACHERS’ BIBLES, |“. "sIs0O BEOS. Balitmore ma. 
SISCO BROS. more, Md. 





THe WELSON #30 33 EB. 17th Street, New York, 
Mrs, Crafts's Primary Teacher ; 
M $ eacher's Quarterly 











dn ordertng goods, or tin making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publishers, as well as the adwertiaer, by stating that you 
saw the adveriteemeni im The Bunday School Times. 
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_-PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES fs 
at — following rates, for Le <a oO 
These rates include : 


ONE COPY, one year,. S150 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theo 1 Stu- 
fonts. 04.40 &@ year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


SCHOOL CLuBS. 
Spy sthee l or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as man 
weapbstaines ot cope ino re than one) mailed 
n umber 0} mo. 


For five or wy copies in a , one address, 
—— A package thus sent is addressed to 
a only, and no samape nm be Wellton OF 
printed oo the se te papers. 

The rs for a club may be ordered sent ly 
to indies ual addresses at $1.00 each, and artly ina 
e ey one address, at fifty cents 








blished wee 
at nde tee 





many copies as may be de- 


» when so 


Sous ta the same 
she ore will be sent accordingly. ve rpie t Hes to 
clubs, at me & se yd rate, to the extent that 
rge clubs to packages of five or 
more, if 4 
FREE qos. Ones a additional, will be 
asliowed for bet fee pald for in Pity Athos 
e Ly opnee ¢c te tbs 
well ‘be sent separately, but "hi be 
time to a club—such 


dditions may be made at an 

itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 

yg the nd as eneraliz ordered, and the rate to be 
e of the yeat 


Datavnenee du uring op ly a portion ‘of the 
lime 
as 


subscrihe at oy rates for such a length of 
papers may be required. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Senageativeny to whom the 


per week bor Pike up » epeapleel time of the sub- 

, when it has over six months to run. When 

it but six months or less to run, the cost to change 

° twen ‘y-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
club sobseriber intends to ch tsor ber 
rafew weeks only, we will mail an extra 

copy, a8 long as desired, at the rate of 

per week 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of 
should be careful to name, not Sie 


oft to whitch they _—_ it sent, ent. but also 
it has been sent. Al) addresses should 
i or mty and J a 

a club subscription is renewed by some other 


ons than the one who sent the peer subscrip' 
the cfaty be eubec will onlige the lisher by by stating th 


od 
—- 


bes for takes the place of the one 
tant pent seis ldlanaitethiaeiegcictameeies Cool 
oni paper will noi bes sent to any subscriber beyond 


paid for, u request, 
” Pala will coe ae ay at at tne 
on. Renewals sbould 


pw an tog #. - the a 
scoot aunaniea ie wit will be 


occ ete 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
The Genter Schoo Times will be sent to any of the 


countries in the Universal — Union at 
the following rates, which include 


y, one year, Lt shillings. 
oo ane copies, ong year, 6 shillings each. 
malnieters ara milastonar 


one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
4 sagty to the individual addresses, orinsa 
, Whichever may be preferred 
the +t t 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
s oster Row, London, 0, will ry receive Feart? 
-yearly suneoriptions at the abo 
Bebetettare bled aitect ee 
JOHN D,. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 4 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


P. O. Box 1550. 
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is a modern luxury and labor-saver. 





With it the very finest mince pies can 





be made as quickly and easily as cake 


er biscuit. The dread preparatory 


work is all gone. The delightful flavor 
is all there. Just try one 1¢ package and 











see. Take no substitute, however.< 





At all grocers. Made only by 





MERRELL-SOULE ©0., Syracuse, N. Y. 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 








of Scott’s Emulsion in consump- 
tion, scrofula and other forms of 
hereditary disease is due to its 
powerful food properties. 


rapidly creates healthy flesh— 
proper 
taints develop only when the 
system becomes weakened. 


The Marked Success 


Scotts Emulsion 


weight. Hereditary 





Nothing in the world 
of medicine has been 
so successful in dis- 
eases that are most 
menacing to life. Phy- 
Ssitiams . everywhere 


prescribe it. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Ali druggists. 























wos by Physicians 


over al' other makes. 


ELASTIC 


STOCKINGS 


FoR 
VARICOSE VEINS, WEAK KNEES AND 
ANKLES, LAME AND SWOLLEN JOINTS. 

We are the only manufacturers 
in the world that make 4 perfectly solid 
SEAMLESS HEEL ELASTIC STOCKING 


which will neither norchafe. The 
oe rx wt = daily comfort 


* “SEAMLESS HEEL. 
‘e can save 
you Ly per BP + yh ays 









ordering 
being newly made = ha, measure) will 
last much longer. Send address on postal 


self-measuring, 
CURTIS & $ & SPINDELL, 
Elastic W. Lynn, Mass 


























































Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


LADIES!! Why Drink Poor Teas? 
When you can gti 4A oa 


Dinner, tea, and —_ = 
= Sacks. music 





panne ie aetine 

orders for our of our celebrated goods. 

For fall particulars address 

THEGREAT AMPRICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 





P. O, Box 289. 









EVERY FaMiLy. ‘Sue LD HAVE IT 
i Pevenc wio RRC Foun POUND Tin CAN® 


Fitna aon 


(NVENTORS AND SOL AND 


ese 











STEVENS’ ADJUSTABLE CHAIR. 
Wheel 











in The Sunday School Times. 


O’ Neill’ 


SIXTH AVENUE 
20th to 21st’ Street 
NEW YORK 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 
Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Furni- 
ture, Curtains, China,-Glassware, etc. 


Send for our Catalogue 


Fall and Winter edition of our Illustrated Catalogue, now 


ready, mailed FREE to out-of-town residents. 


As the demand 


for this book is always greater than the supply, we ask you to 


send in your name early. 


We make a specialty of mail-order business, sending goods 
to all parts of the world. Guaranteeing perfect satisfaction to 


the customer, or refunding the money. 


This feature of our busi- 


ness secures and retains the confidence of a vast patrdnage, who 
find it a pleasure to deal with a house whose reliability is assured, 
and where all wants can be promptly supplied at lowest prices. 


All purchases delivered by express free of charge at 
any point within a radius of 100 miles of New York City. 


O'NEILL & CO. 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York 





WORTH REPEATING 


a eR 


THE RAINBOW. 


[John Keble.] 


A fragment of a rainbow bright 
Through the moist air I see, 

All dark and damp on yonder height, 
All bright and clear to me. 


An hour ago the storm was here, 
The gleam was far behind, 

So will our joys and grief ap 
When earth has ceased to! lind. 


Grief he be joy if on its edge 
Fall soft that holiest ray, 

Joy will be grief if no faint pledge 
Be there of heavenly day. 





“THE PROGRESS OF 
TEMPERANCE. 


(The Hon, Neal Dow, in The Independent. ] 


“ Are people more free from the evils of 
the drink habit than they were, say fifty 
years ago?” “Is the temperance cause 
waking progress, or is it losing? ’’ 

My knowledge of the drinking-habits of 
the people goes back beyond fifty years. 
[ very well remember when this habit was 
almost universal among all classes of 
society. It may be said to have been quite 
universal among mechanics and other 
workingmen. I remember when the town 
bell which rang at-seven in the morning, 
at noon, and at nine o'clock at night, was 
also ruog at eleven in the forenoon and at + 
four in the afternoon to call workingmen 
to their “‘grog,”*When there were fifteen 
minutes allowed thém to absorb their al- 
lowance of rum, which was then spoken 
of as “support,” and was held, even among 
the intelligent and educated, to be a neces- 
sity to working people, women as well as 
men, to enable on to endure the draft 
upon their physical strength. 

At the same time the drink custom was 
universal among the upper classes of 
society, Always when calling at the 
houses of such people, whether socially, 
ceremoniously, or on business, the first 
thing after the greeting was an invitation 
to the sideboard “to take something,” 
which meant a drink of wine, brandy, gin, 
or any other of the many kinds of alcohol- 
ies there displayed in a long array of cut- 
glass decanters, each having a silver label 
about its neck to indicate the kind of fud- 
die it contained. Whether the interview 
continued for ten minutes or more, the 
Same ceremony was repeated—the formal 
invitation and the drink. Whether the 
caller were the pastor, the doctor, the 
stranger, or the neighbor, the invitation 
and the drink were never omitted. It was 
thought rude in those days, sometimes of- 
fensive, to decline that sort of hospitality. 
These civilities were.extended alike to 
ladies as to gentlemen. 

In those days of liquors at public as 
well as at social gatherings, and at public 
as well as social feastings, alcoholics 
were always present, with boisterousness, 
coarseness, even vulgarities (the ladies 
having retired); and even excess to the 

extreme was not considered a reproach to 
any gentleman. I haveseen such persons 
leap upon the table at such feasts, and 
dance a “jig” there, making all the bot- 
tles, decanters, and glasses join i in the fun. 
I have seen six gentlemen doing this at 
one time, at a Jong table—a few ladies and 
many gentlemen eing present. All these 
habit and customs are gone now; they 
were dismissed many years ago from ail 
circles of which I have any knowledge. 

In Maing, which I know better than 
any other state, the change among the en- 
tire population’ is wonderful, not only as 
to drinking-habits, but in every other 
direction. .The liquor traffic here is under 
the ban of the law, and has been so for more 
than forty-two years, supported by an 
overwhelming ublic opinion, the people 
having put pro ibition into the Constitu- 
tion in 1884, by a popular yote of 47,075 
majority, the affirmative being three times 
larger than the negative. The liquor 
traffic here is regarded as infamous,—in 
the same category as gambling-hells and 
houges of ill-fame. In large sections of 
the state, being more thane three-fourths 
of its area with more than three-fourths 
of its population, the liquor traffic is prac- 
tically unknown. An entire generation 
has grown up there, never having even 
seen a saloon, nor the effects of one. 

In the old time Maihe was the poorest 
state in the Union, consuming in 





strong 
drink the entire valuation of all its prop- 





























erty of.every kind in every period of 
twenty years, as the nation is now doing 
in every period of thirty-five years. But 
now Maine is one of the most prosperous 

states in the Union, because a ie lens its 
savings of the wages of labor and 
profits of business, which, but for prohibit 
tion, would be s *¥, lost, wasted 

as in the old . . In the old time 
no people anpitibe consumed more alco- 
holies, if so much, as did the people of 
Maine. 

The example of Maine is now being 
largely followed out, not only by other 
states in our Union, but by English-speak- 
ing people every where. The direct and 
inevitable relation of the liquor traffic to 
poverty, pauperism, crime, mise , wretch- 
edness, and ruin among the peop e, has be- 
come an object of earnest inquiry and 
investigation, not only in this country, 
but in the United Kiagdom, and in all her 
many colonies. There are already three 
large districts of London under prohibi- 
tion, with three in Liverpool, one in Bir- 
mingham, and one in Manchester, one 
important manufacturing town in York- 
shire, —Saltaire,—with more than one 
thousand parishes in the Convocation of 
Canterbury, which have had prohibition 
for many years. In the manufacturing 
town of brook, Ireland, and in a dis- 
trict containing sixty-two square miles, in 
County Tyrone, there has been prohibition 
for more than thirty years, 








The plague of lamps is the 
breaking of chimneys; but 
that can be avoided. Get 


Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
* pearl mee! 
The funnel-shaped tops are 


beaded or “‘pearled”—~a trade 
mark, 

Cylinder tops are etched in the 
glass ‘“‘MACBETH & CO. PEARL 
GLass.’’—another trade-mark. © 

Pittsburgh. _ GEo. A, Macsere Co. 


TARD And brittle leather 
is soft and tough in a 
minute with Vacuum Leather 
Oil; 25¢, and your money 
back if you want. it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Of} Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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| evvk becom like play, Wink that 
S hapey thonght for next Bouge- deaning Day 2 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


floor, the dirt on the wall, the finger marks 
yA: the oblas ns.on the windows, the grease on the 
dishes, the tarnish on the silver, are quickly removed. 
You can get “ ote toads, * but they all cost more 
money and require more eff 


Made only by N, K, FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 











Gold vs. Silver. 
Free Trade vs. Protection. 


Upon these questions there is room 
for honest difference of opinion. 
There is no room for discussion upom 
the question of the 


SSACH 
pearl 


As seltzo) 


giving absolute protection at 60 
 o-elor-apalig usual cost, for it a 


doing &. 
The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


81,000,000 CASH SUBPLUS. 
ILEOW of the Massachusetts 
Baar Lite ite de has no pees. It 
ves Cash Dividends, Cash 8 
pon ae ay Paid-Up Imsurance, an 
Seedld Goan Ser Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents? 


GEO.A.LITCHFIELD Pres, 53 State St., Boston, 
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"> W.L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE GENTLEMEN, 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price, . 

Fine Calf Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and 85.00. ¥ 
og fH . 
ifsemenin, Vormoss’ and Letter Carsiess’ G6.58 . 
Shoe. Three Soles, se 
4-82-50 and 82.00 Shoes for General ‘Wear. * Extra . 


epakend Veuthe were the 69.00 ond 61.95 Schiosd Shoo. x 
Bir sm wipe wm sn gerbes otra Best Dongola. 

Shoes ars made of the best material, in all % 
o. ana sold by shoe dealers everywhere. . 


Do You Wear Them? 
: W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory,to % 
ER protect you against high prices. Doing the largest advertised shoe ‘business in the % 

i world we aretontented withasmall profit, knowing that theextra dalue put in W. 1, Douglas © 
m Shoes will give a continuous increase to our business... The dealer who sells you unstamped te 
SS shoes makes the price to suit himself. He witt you from $4 to 85 a patr for % 
Et shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas Shoe. The stamped name and price 
m system is the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the money } 
& paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W. L. Douglas Shoes, . 


i If you wish to economize in your footwear it will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes a 
> wher next in need, by weagh A ait, Giostneteti th ree, Ww when cannot supply you. Take © 
2 nosubstitute. Send for ith full instructions how to order by mail. . 
. wee w.L. wet connate Box 551, sens aren 
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_ TEACHING io TEACHERS 





Dr. Trumbull’s book, “T and 
Teac’ ” has already eet ies 
the hands of many thousand — 


school workers. It is to-day the 
hand-book on Sunday-school wedine. 
feel 











A book of 390 
x 54% inches. 
sellers, or mailed, 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














The = Hall: Hose 
Are so constructed as to Fit. 


They contain NO BUNCHES, 
NO PERCEPTIBLE SEAMS, ' 
NOTHING TO ANNOY, and are mate of 
The BEST YARNS 4nd in a Great Variety of Attractive Styles. 


Lt te SNe ee se Tat. Suaw Srocxine Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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Made with Gutta Percha on both sides of stee! and warranted water-proof. All other stays are 
made digerently and willrust. Beware of Imitatiocas. Take none but the ‘Ewer Beady.’’ 








Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFG. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
FOR GALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND RETAILERS, 


SPECIA pots. ‘ieeoe Dunes SeaeL co. = 74 one ey New =. 











i=tis'Sm (SSEEID |CHEAP_ PRINTING. 






UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH LEAD. 
It not familiar =e them, 
Times, and send 16 cents for Sas tor eummpnes werth.| Presses 


money. 
Jos. DIXON SRYUCIBLE co., 
SERGEY CITY WN. J 


eal mall "newspaper Soo ea. 

ro —* saver.All easy, 

Se a eh XH. 
Plolsey & Ca. iheriden eriden, Conn. 














We will send you oor com- 
plete sampies of writing | OU. 


5 SReUaen anc CARDS, $0 


Fea Mee ep 


FOR 6 
CENTS 








WA88 68. Boston. 





AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 


| 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








CASH CAPITAL, 000.00 
rve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims. -+- MB ,541,878.61 » 
Surplus over all Liabilities. beeen 141,428.86 


TOTAL ASSETS, GAN. 1, 18998, 
$3,183,302.47. 
THOS. H. MOP amor 
PEROT 


resident. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec, and Treas, 
WM. F. wae 


Thos. ¥% Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, ” Jos. K. Ee 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Charlies 8. “ 
nder Edward F. Beale,ZJr., 


“eben 8. Gerbard. 
o/ FIRST GOLD I MORTGAGES roy Loans 
Corticelli 23535 
Filo Silk 


T SAFE INTE. 

o Nadvess, TA TACOMA on INVRSTREDT U0 bho ~ 
use the thread 4 onan 
® for heavier work 

two threads in combination. Filo Silk is 

twisted, "and should always be boo ~~ =! troy 

xk the silk clean prevent 8 wear - 

ing. Tn this way you eave umeand money, by avoiding 

waste and jet hmm 


at the same time —. ° ‘ 

















‘subjects are Darn ’ C 

A ~work and Roatne y mmry Silk pay Sy at the 

bby 2s Fair. Crocheted p Shades, Embroidery 
Pillow Lace are also Send 6c., mention- 


d we will mail the book; 9 pp., 87 lijua, 
ing oar and we i a 00.. Florence, Mass. 








Crochet 


Then you should use 


GLASGO TWILLED LAGE THREAD. 


sewing purposes, whether by 

hand or machine. Ask your dealer for 

it, ox send 10 cents for sample spool, 

$00 yards. (Numbered from 2 to 100,) 

Send 10 cents each for Dlustrated Cro- 
chet Books, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 


Glasgo Lace Thread Co., Glasgo,Conn. 











Wear the KNICKERBOCKER Shoulder Brace 
post receipt of $1.08 per pall plain or @L-86 
on 
Chest 
| sate 
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FULL OF PICTURES. SS cts : 
Published Every Wednesday, 5: 52 Times : a Year, a at “the Bible 2 Honse, New York City. Louis Klopsch, Publisher. 














A Beautiful Present from Dr. Talmage 


TH CHRISTIAN HERALD is always Bright, always Breezy, always Cheerful, always FULL OF PICTURES, always 
mas pe on a excellent Paper, Issued 52 Times a Year and sure of a Hearty Welcome wherever it goes. It is First, Last, 
4 and all the time a Family Paper, always of Interest to both Old . 
and Young, and Edited by DR. TALMAGE in his Happiest Vein. 








As to Attractive Features, there are so ‘many that a few only can be men- 
tioned here. NAPOLEON SARONY, of world-wide Fame, Contributes a series 
of peerless Illustrations. . MARION HARLAND, whose pen has charmed mul- 
titudes, has written, for the Exclusive Use of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, a 
NEW SERIAL Story,that every man, woman and child should read. IRA D. 
SANKEY, whose name is a household word, contributes a CHARMING PIECE 
OF MUSIC to each issue. DR. TALMAGE’S- SERMONS, and his stirring a 
EDITORIALS, command the attention of the enlightened world. C.H.MEAD’S * YA 
unequalled CHARACTER SKETCHES are so full of pathos and humor that they 
cause tears and laughter at the same time. DR. A. J. GORDON and DR. R. S. 
MAC ARTHUR are contributors who at once edify, entertain and instruct. 





In order to.convince you that THE CHRISTIAN HERALD is the BRIGHTEST AND BEST PAPER, if you will send $2.00 
TO-DAY, Dr: Talmage will send THE CHRISTIAN HERALD for ONE WHOLE YEAR, and a beautiful Cloth and Gilt Copy of 





M MANGER TO THRONE,” eetonte THE Book of the wag It timate Stine 
pages, with over 200 PICTURES, many of them full page —including full Half-tone latest Portrait of Dr. Talmage. It 
is substantially Bound in Rich Cloth and Git, and measures, OPEN, from tip to tip 9x16 INCHES. 


“FROM MANCER TO THRONE.” Tere = = = any MARION HARLAND 


From-Cover to Cover, this most Remarkable Book isa [iMag fect qj HAS GONE TO THE HOLY LAND for THE CHRISTIAN 
VERITABLE PICTURE GALLERY, full of delightful sur- Vaihea alts Stig HERALD to study HOME LIFE in PALESTINE and Syria. 
prises. It is Printed from LARGE TYPE on Toned Paper @@UNE H @ legh Soy . gigs Her Journcy covers over 20,000 MILES. . 
and Handsomely Bound in CLOTH and GILT. It has : meh eT Rise 8=6She will write on this subject EXCLUSIVELY for THE 
heretofore never been offered at less than $3.75. - i) [ene eS epeerote: CHRISTIAN HERALD, and every line will be protected by 

Resides being a New Life of the Saviour, it contains Dr. aT copOM MANES ia Copyright. She will describe a CHRISTMAS in BETH- 
Talmage’s vivid Account of his Journey “TO, THROUGH, (ee #8! "-4:THR | LEHEM, a WEDDING at CANA, HOUSEKEEPING in 
AND FROM THE HOLY LAND,” in which he practically —. ) BETHANY, a SAIL on LAKE GALILEF, a WEEK in 
brings Palestine to the Doors of Multitudes who may g 3 | NAZARETH, a FUNERAL at NAIN,a WOMAN’S LIFE in 











never see the CHRIST-LAND in any other way. ec > fer | PALESTINE from the day she is BORN to the day of her 


Many of the Pictures are from Photographs taken on 23 BA 0 iting aq Death, including both of these important events. 
the spot by Dr.Talmage’s party. One represents Dr. Tal- a | Sere ay ‘saga These articles will be profusely Illustrated from 
mage Baptizing a Candidate in the Jordan, another shows “aE {Dew wee, PHOTOGRAPHS, taken by Marion Harland herself. 
him Tasting the Waters of the Dead Sea, and in still an- a1 aa What a privilege it will be to'read all this from the 
other we see him on the back of a huge Camel in Egypt. oo * pen of OUR OWN, ever popular MARION HARLAND! 








THE CHRISTIAN HERALD and “FROM MANGER TO THRONE,” may BE SENT -TO SEPARATE ADDRESSES. “ FROM 
MANGER TO THRONE” was never sold for less than $3.75,and as We 
Pre-pay Full Express Charges in every instance, we Now Offer you 


TWO BEAUTIFUL PRESENTS “sscco FOR $2 


You cannot invest $2 anywhere to better advantage. THE , 
CHRISTIAN HERALD makes Friends wherever it goes. It Endears 4 ye 
itself to the Hearts of the People. It brings Sunshine anid Happiness Ze 
to every Home it Enters. Try it Just Once, and Next Year you wv 
need no Coaxing. When you write, Address 


7. \k-t.Ut ACK 7. To Paage 
160 to 170 Bible Ho New York 7 City 


‘The Gunday School Tunes intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a © pasty nathaningyies commercial esol hoteaSrententy Saeem 











the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose 








